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Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

.in  Article  You  Must  Read 

Are  you  interested  in  the  future  of  your  own 
jusiness? 

If  vou  are,  read  Paul  Mazur’s  article  in  this  issue 
cf  THE  BULLETIN. 

We  are  permitted  hy  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
to  reprint  this  article  on  "‘The  Logic  of  Department 
Jtore  Organization.” 

We  exercise  that  privilege  because  we  know  Mr. 
'  lazur  meant  the  article  for  your  eyes. 

The  bigger  men — we  speak  of  mental  stature — in 
the  retail  business  are  beginning  to  realize  the  need 
..f  organization  in  their  stores. 

They  know  the  average  store  organization  is 
'-ccidental. 

They  know  that  when  a  man's  ambition  is  kindled 
to  achieve  results  beyond  the  ability  of  the  individ- 
.zal's,  he  needs  an  organization. 


Possibly  any  organization  is  better  than  none  at  all, 
'•)ut  the  future  of  your  store  demands  the  best  kind 
of  organization  that  you  can  build. 

The  Mazur  article  discusses  this  great  question  of 
"etail  organization  and  reflects  typical  points  of  view 
of  the  four  principle  divisions  of  retail  management, 
'.amely  the  Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion,  Store 
Management  and  Control  divisions. 

You’ll  be  interested  to  note  how  great  is  the  temp- 
'ition  to  overlapping  and  conflict  in  the  working  out 
f  t  what  should  be  basic  policies  susceptible  of  one 
common  interpretation  only. 

That’s  because  retail  organization  has  been  acci¬ 
dental  in  its  development. 


What  sort  of  an  organization  should  you  have? 
First  of  all,  you  should  have  a  clearer  perception 
''  f  just  what  organization  is  and  what  it  means. 


An  elaborately  drafted  organization  chart  hanging 
behind  an  executive  office  door  doesn’t  mean  organ¬ 
ization. 

Your  organization  must  be  a  logical  and  conscious 
relationship  among  the  important  individuals  and 
groups  engaged  in  carrying  on  your  business  and  a 
■clearly  understood  and  accepted  division  of  authority 
and  responsibility. 

*  *  «  •  • 

We  want  you  to  read  this  article  on  “The  Logic 
of  Department  Store  Organization”  because  we  want 
your  comments. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  criticise  and  disagree  with  the 
author  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it. 

Tell  us  how  it  all  appears  to  you. 

K  you  are  active  as  a  Merchandise  Manager,  Pub¬ 
licity  Manager,  Store  Manager  or  Controller  tell  us 
definitely  just  what  is  your  idea  of  your  own  job. 

This  is  all  preliminary  and  contributory  to  the  big 
job  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
undertaken  through  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
the  Fundamentals  of  Retail  Organization. 

The  Committee’s  work  is  about  to  go  forwanl  with 
all  possible  pressure.  The  Advisory  Committees  in 
the  various  divisions  of  management  soon  will  be 
called  together  to  undertake  the  compiling  of  careful 
statements  covering  exactly  the  functions,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  authority  of  their  own  jobs. 

Then  the  big  effort  to  fit  these  together  in  the  most 
logical  and  effective  way. 

»  »  «  •  « 

The  Committee  is  indebted  to  Lehinann  Bros., 
bankers,  who  have  given  consent  for  Mr.  Mazur  to 
advise  with  and  assist  the  committee  in  putting 
through  this  great  piece  of  work. 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  a  great  banking  house 
realizes  the  increasing  importance  of  developing  the 
right  kind  of  organization  in  the  retail  field. 


It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  has  no  idea  that  one  best  form  of  organization 
can  be  developed  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  all  stores. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  realized  that  there 
is  not  an  indefinite  number  of  best  organizations. 

The  hope  is  to  determine  for  the  careful  study  of 
our  trade  underlying  fundamentals  of  organization 
as  they  apply  to  the  retail  business  so  that,  with  con¬ 
scious  and  complete  knowledge  of  these  fundament¬ 
als,  organizations  may  be  built  to  fit  the  needs  of 
individual  stores. 

Read  the  article  in  this  issue! 

Think  about  it — and  the  job  our  Committee  has 
undertaken. 

.Then  write  us  your  ideas. 

If  you  can’t  tell  us  something,  ask  us  a  question. 


Silk-W  eighting 

How  much  do  you  know  about  silk  weighting? 
There’s  been  a  lot  of  agitation  lately  for  and 
against  weighting. 

The  retail  store  which  buys  and  sells  piece  goods. 
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hosiery,  icady-to-wear,  or  anything  of  silk,  distinctly 
is  a  party  at  interest! 

If  weighting  makes  silks  tender  and  unsatisfactory 
in  U8(‘.  as  the  pure-dye  advocates  contend,  then  deal¬ 
ing  in  such  merchandise  means  inviting  complaints 
and  jeopardizing  the  good  will  of  the  store. 

If,  however,  weighting  up  to  a  reasonable  percent¬ 
age  causes  no  deterioration  in  silk,  hut  does  give 
“hand  and  drape”  to  the  fabric,  thus  applying  some¬ 
thing  desirable  and  satisfactory  at  an  economical 
price,  that  is  another  thing. 

The  advocates  of  silk  weighting  claim  the  above 
paragraph  is  true. 

Especially  interesting  is  it  that  neither  the  retail¬ 
er  nor  his  customer,  the  consumer,  know  anything 
about  it. 

That  is  why  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  appointed  a  committee  of  prominent  silk 
buyers  who  will  work  with  the  headquarters  staff 
to  learn  the  facts. 

We  are  not  conducting  a  crusade  against  silk 
weighting. 

^  e  have  no  prv-jornu’d  opinions. 

Vi  e  are  just  going  to  jind  init  w  hat  weighting  does 
to  silk — 

— so  that  we  can  toll  you — 

— an<l  you  can  uso  your  own  jud^mont! 

»  »  «  «  * 

rite  to  headquarters. 


.Sfo/>  Making  Neiv  Laws! 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  business 
world  to  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  on  April  3,  before  the  Izaak  W  alton  League 
of  America  in  Chicago. 

True,  the  newspapers  carried  it  next  day  on  their 
front  pages  hut  thus  far  there  has  been  little  serious 
comment  on  the  Borah  speech  in  trade  circles. 

Senator  Borah,  after  reference  to  the  long  list  of 
especially  grave  problems  confronting  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  clearly  laid  down  the  principle 
that  solution  of  our  problems  is  not  to  be  found  by 
“effectuating  some  change  in  the  structure  of  our 
government.” 

Our  problems,  he  said,  “call  for  a  consecration  of 
heart  and  mind  only  second  to  that  which  built  the 
republic  itself.” 

The  supreme  test  of  statesmanship  in  this  day  and 
era.  he  challenged,  “is  not  the  constant  and  reckless 
tinkering  with  Government  but  the  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  machinery  and  principles  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  we  have.** 

In  plain  straightforward  terms  he  condemned  the 
“program  of  change  for  change’s  sake”  and  “the  fat¬ 
uous  stumbling  in  Governmental  affairs”  which  is 
bringing  about  “the  gradual  but  certain  destruction 
of  the  states  and  the  centering  of  all  power,  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities  at  Washington.” 

“The  remorseless  urge  of  centralization,”  the  Sen¬ 
ator  continued,  “the  insatiable  maw  of  bureaucracy, 
are  depriving  more  and  more  the  people  of  all  voice, 
all  rights  touching  home  and  hearthstone,  of  family 


and  neighbor.  There  is  not  a  practice,  custom  or 
habit  but  must  soon  he  censored  from  Washington. 

»  «  *  »  « 

These  are  wise  words  and  deserve  serious  consid¬ 
eration. 

They  recall  another  address  made  not  long  ago  by 
Ex-Senator  Beveridge  who,  in  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  said  that  never  in  Russia  under  the  Czar, 
nor  in  Turkey  under  the  Sultan,  were  people  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  from  doing  so  many  things  or  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  do  so  many  other  things  as  today 
is  the  case  with  the  “free  horn  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

Here  we  pause  to  interpellate  the  information  that 
this  is  neither  the  wail  of  a  convivial  soul  thwarted 
by  the  Volstead  act,  nor  the  soured  reflectons  of  a 
red  radical.  We’re  just  trying  to  talk  plain  horse 
sense  and  to  show  how  in  the  last  decade  or  two  a 
general  <lisposition  has  grown  up  in  this  country 
to  remedy  everj’  irritating  situation  by  the  enactment 
of  one  more  law  which  inevitably  proves  to  be  more 
irritating  and  injurious  that  the  original  complaint. 
»  »  »  •  * 

Senator  Borah  speaks  of  the  growth  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  in  Washington  and  the  disposition  to  censor  and 
ctmtrol  the  home  and  the  hearthstone  and  all  the 
customs  of  the  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
growth  of  governmental  bureaus  and  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them.  In  1900  the  Govem- 
iiient  operated  only  three  bureaus  outside  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  executive  departments  and  these  cost  something 
like  5800,000  a  year.  By  1923,  little  more  than  two 
decades,  the  Government  was  operating  some  33  sep¬ 
arate  bureaus  and  commissions  at  an  annual  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  640  million  dollars.  No  won¬ 
der  taxes  have  been  rising. 

»  «  «  »  * 

Here  are  a  few  significant  paragraphs  from  the 
reporteil  version  of  Senator  Borah’s  speech: 

“Who  can  recall  at  any  time  or  in  any  country 
so  many  searching  problems,  involving  industrial  j 
welfare  and  national  power,  as  now  confront  our  ; 
people?  We  shall  undoubtedly  deal  with  them  in 
some  fashion.  The  question  I  submit  tonight  is : 

Can  we  not  solve  these  problems  without  surrend-  | 
ering  or  destroying  the  great  underlying  principles 
of  government?  Is  this  new,  economic  life  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  principles  which  distinguish  our 
Federal  Constitution  ? 

"It  is  a  most  disturbing  fact  as  we  approach  these 
problems  to  encounter  on  every  hand  the  erroneous 
belief  that  the  way  to  meet  these  new  questions 
is  to  effectuate  some  change  in  the  structure  of  our 
Government  and  thus  everybody  is  proposing  a 
change  until  the  whole  structure  is  impliedly  under 
condemnation. 

*  *  *  «  * 

“The  supreme  test  of  statesmanship  in  this  day 
and  era,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  constant  and 
reckless  tinkering  with  Government,  but  the  intelli¬ 
gent  application  of  the  machinery  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Government  which  we  have. 

“Nowhere  and  in  no  way  is  this  vicious  program 
of  change  for  change’s  sake,  this  fatuous  stumbling 
in  governmental  affairs,  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  gradual  but  certain  destruction  of  the  States 
and  the  centering  of  all  power,  all  governmental 
activities  in  Washington.  In  this  irresponsible  van- 
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dalism,  the  disciples  of  Jefferson  join  hands.  No 
political  party  in  Washington  seems  willing  to  stand 
against  this  subtle  revolution,  against  this  un-Amer¬ 
ican,  undemocratic  program. 

“As  a  result  of  well  organized  and  venal  propa¬ 
ganda  on  the  one  hand,  and  sheer  political  expedi¬ 
ency  on  the  other,  we  are  building  up  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  form  of  government — the  most  expensive,  the 
most  burdensome,  the  most  inefficient  and  the  most 
arbitrary  form  of  government  which  thus  far  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  torture  the  human  family. 

“Every  conceivable  thing  relating  to  human  activ¬ 
ity  is  being  given  over  to  bureaus  administered  from 
Washington.  This  results  in  waste  and  inefficiency 
touching  all  local  or  State  affairs  which  in  itself 
is  burdensome  and  bad  enough.  But  its  capital 
offense  is  that  of  undermining  the  confidence  and 
destroying  the  capacity  of  the  citizen  to  assume 
and  meet  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship. 

“The  right,  the  authority,  of  the  people  to  man¬ 
age  and  control  their  own  affairs  of  an  immediate 
and  local  nature,  affairs  peculiar  to  the  community 
or  the  State,  is  a  right  beyond  all  price.  There  is 
nothing  for  which  the  people  can  afford  to  ex¬ 
change  it.  It  is  the  only  real  democratic  principle 
found  in  our  entire  structure  q{  government.  It 
means  more  to  the  happiness,  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  those  Lincoln  lovingly  styled  the  “common 
people’’  than  any  other  right  or  privilege  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy.  Destroy  it  and  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  becomes  the  victim  of  bureaucratic  interference 
tortured  with  its  persistent  leering  upon  the  affairs 


of  his  daily  life  and  burdened  and  exploited  by  its 
chronic  inefficiency  and  habitual  waste. 

*  *  «  *  « 

“The  remorseless  urge  of  centralization,  the  in¬ 
satiable  maw  of  bureaucracy,  are  depriving  more 
and  more  the  people  of  all  voice,  all  rights  touch¬ 
ing  home  and  hearthstone,  of  family  and  neighbor. 
There  is  not  a  practice,  custom  or  habit  but  must 
soon  be  censored  from  Washington.  There  is  not 
in  all  the  relationship  of  parent  and  child,  of  family 
and  home,  anything  sufficiently  private  or  sacred 
to  exempt  it  from  the  furtive  eye  of  the  special 
agent.  I  venture  to  say  that  coming  generations, 
when  they  awake  to  the  d^iberate  robbery,  to  the 
unconscionable  devastation  of  their  heritage  of 
local  self-government,  and  begin  to  suffer  the  tor¬ 
tures  and  the  burdens  of  such  a  system  as  will  fol¬ 
low,  will  denounce  in  the  unmeasured  terms  of  a 
defrauded  people  those  who  have  cowardly  frittered 
away  their  rights.” 

•  •  •  •  « 

It  is  worth  while  to  rememher  that  this  Association 
has  never  urged  Congress  to  enact  any  form  of  law. 
Our  trade  has  always  condemned  the  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  government  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  the  people. 


Agrees  to  Drop  Trade  Name  Which  Conflicts  With  Rayon 


^NOTHER  prominent  manufacturer  has  just  con¬ 
sented  to  subordinate  his  own  immediate  inter¬ 
est  to  that  of  all  retailers  and  manufacturers  by 
giving  up  his  intention  to  copyright  a  trade  name 
which  would  have  threatened  the  free  use  of  the 
word  “Rayon.”  The  manufacturer  is  I.  Beiley  & 
Co.,  New  York,  who  produces  a  line  of  underwear. 

This  manufacturer  recently  devised  the  word 
“Rayonit”  as  a  trade  name  for  his  products  and 
made  application  at  Washington  for  copyright 
privilege.  If  this  had  been  granted,  there  would 
have  been  possibilities  of  conflict  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  who  employed  the  word 
“Rayon”  as  a  generic  name  for  the  material  form¬ 
erly  known  as  “Artificial  Silk.” 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
other  interests  which  have  taken  active  part  in  the 
drive  to  popularize  the  new  name  approached  this 
manufacturer,  explained  the  situation  and  asked 
that  he  withdraw  his  application  for  copyright 
and  stop  using  the  word  “Rayonit.” 

The  Association  is  very  glad  to  announce  that 
I.  Beiley  &  Company  showed  a  commendable  spirit 
of  co-operation,  agreed  to  withdraw  copyright  ap¬ 
plication  and  discontinue  the  use  of  “Rayonit.”  The 
manufacturer’s  willingness  to  act  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  trade  as  a  whole  not  only  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  all  merchants,  but  is  a  real  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  better  trade  relations. 

The  Association  and  other  interests  which  have 
sponsored  the  word  “Rayon”  believe  that  this  term 
should  be  preserved  from  private  copyright  so  that 
it  may  be  used  freely  forever  by  every  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer.  This  applies  equally  to  any  ap¬ 


plication  of  the  word  to  a  trademark  such  as 
“Rayonit”  and  similar  variations  which  closely  ap¬ 
proximate  the  generic  name.  Manufacturers  who 
have  contemplated  using  the  word  in  this  manner 
have  shown  every  willingness  to  forego  it  once  the 
wishes  of  the  sponsors  of  rayon  were  explained. 

The  immense  and  ever-growing  popularity  which 
the  term  has  won  in  the  few  months  since  it  was 
adopted  is  an  overwhelming  argument  for  its  suit¬ 
ability  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Salvage’s  committee 
in  making  the  selection  it  did.  With  practically 
every  important  manufacturer  and  retailer  behind 
rayon  and  the  aggressive  support  of  all  but  one 
trade  association  whose  members  make  or  retail 
the  material,  its  adoption  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  score  of  other  important  national 
agencies,  and  finally,  its  recognition  by  President 
Coolidge,  the  campaign  for  general  use  of  the  name 
has  been  well  won.  No  retail  merchant  should  allow 
his  store  to  be  pointed  to  as  one  which  is  holding 
out  against  this  tidal  wave  for  honest  terminology 
in  business. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  Ninth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  5,  6,  7, 
8,  1925. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J..  May  13.  14.  15,  16,  1925. 

Controllers’  Congress  Sixth  Annual  Convention, 
Dayton,  O.,  June  15,  16,  17,  18.  1925. 
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Study  of  Store  Organization  a  Unique  Project 

Committees  About  to  Begin  Gathering  Material  Which  Will 
Form  Basis  of  Suggestions  for  Standards  of  Organization 


PRELIMINARY  steps  to  the  real  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Fundamentals  of  Retail  Organ¬ 
ization  initiated  by  the  Natiimal  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  rapidly  and  the  con¬ 
crete  task  of  assembling  the 
data  needed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  its  reports  is  about 
to  start.  The  Committee  and 
several  necessary  sub-com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed 
early  this  year  to  under¬ 
take  a  study  which  has  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  '  for 
the  good  of  all  retailing. 

Organization  in  the  retail 
craft  has  been  a  thing  of 
haphazard  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  System  and 
management  have  been 
created  under  the  urgent 
pressure  of  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  business.  Methods 
which  have  been  adopted 
because  of  easy  availability 
and  found  to  w’ork  with 
greater  or  less  success  have 
been  retained  because  there 
has  been  no  unified  effort 
to  analyze  craft  practice 
and  judge  of  its  merits. 

The  members  of  our  craft 
themselves  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  re¬ 
tail  store  organization,  a 
careful  weighing  of  the 
varied  organization  struc¬ 
tures  in  different  stores 
and,  finally,  a  considered 
selection  by  the  best  minds 
which  can.  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem,  of 
those  organization  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  proved  to 
be  most  economical  and 
most  successful. 

The  Committee  which 
has  been  charged  with  this  task  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  is  not  setting  out  to 
establish  one  best  method  of  organization.  There 
can  be  no  such  scheme  while  there  are  so  many 
different  types  of  stores  guided  by  such  varied  poli¬ 
cies.  The  all-important  factor  of  personnel  provides 
an  equally  good  reason  for  avoiding  any  attempt 
to  set  up  an  ideal  conception  for  all  retail  stores. 


The  Committee,  after  its  data  has  been  gath¬ 
ered,  will  study  the  job  of  retailing  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  on  those  forms  of  organization  which 
have  been  outstandingly 
successful.  Four  main  ac¬ 
tivities  characterize  every 
retail  business  of  any  size. 
These  are :  Merchandising, 
Publicity,  Service  and  Con¬ 
trol.  The  investigation  will 
begin  with  a  thorough 
canvass  of  those  activities, 
their  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  retailing  and  their 
co-ordination  with  each 
other. 

Sub-committees  of  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  special¬ 
ists  in  each  of  these  fields 
have  been  selected  to  inves¬ 
tigate  store  organization 
throughout  the  country, 
select  the  best  and  most 
successful  practice  and  re¬ 
port  their  findings  to  the 
main  Committee  on  the 
Fundamentals  of  Retail 
Organization.  These  sub¬ 
committees  are  about  to 
get  their  work  under  head¬ 
way.  The  schedule  calls 
for  intensive  effort  until 
the  information  essential 
to  the  final  report  has  been 
collected  and  turned  over 
to  the  main  committee  for 
its  judgment. 

The  completed  report 
will  be  printed  and  copies 
of  it  supplied,  to  every 
member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  If  the  confident  hopes 
of  the  .Association  are  re¬ 
alized — and  there  is  every 
reason  why  they  should  be 
— this  report  should  be  the 
greatest  contribution  to 
better  retailing  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  craft.  Put  to 
intelligent  use  by  merchants  everywhere,  it  will 
go  far  toward  ending  expensive  experimentation 
in  the  establishment  of  organization.  It  will  enable 
retail  merchants  to  decide  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  the  principles  which  are  applicable  most  read¬ 
ily  to  their  own  problem. 

In  a  word,  the  Study  of  the  Fundamentals  of 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


I  Organization  Study  Committees 

!  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  The 
Fundamentals  of  Retail  Organization  and  its 
sub-committees  are  the  following  well-known 
merchants  and  executives: 

Committee  on  the  Fundamentals  of 
I  Retail  Organization 

Chairman,  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  William  Filene's 
I  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Percy  S.  Straus.  R. 

H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N'ew  York;  Oscar  Webber. 

:  J.  L.  Hudson  Co ,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  S.  H.  Halle. 

I  The  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

!  Executive  Committee 

Louis  E  Kirstein,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.. 
Boston.  Mass. ;  Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co..  Inc.,  N'ew  York;  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association ; 
Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehmann  Bros..  New  York, 
.Advisor. 

Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Merchandising 
Harry  Hatry.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co ,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Victor  W.  Sincere,  The  Bailey  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio. 

Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Publicity 
{Sales  Promotion) 

Miss  Julia  C.  Coburn,  La  Salle  &  Koch,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Sheldon  R.  Coons,  Gimbel  Bros,  New 
York ;  W.  T.  White,  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Service 
(Store  Management) 

John  Brown,  Rorabaugh-Brown  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Control 
(Records) 

C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  W.  J.  Hunter.  Mabley  &  Carew  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Qeveland.  Ohio;  D.  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Logic  of  Department  Store  Organization 

An  Unusually  Searching  Study  of  Retail  Administration 
Which  Must  Arrest  the  Attention  of  Every  Good  Merchant 

By  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehmann  Bros.,  New  York,  and  Advisor  to  the  Committee  on  the  Fundamentals 

of  Store  Organization 


The  word  “organization”  is  somewhat  ambigu¬ 
ous  because  of  the  multiple  definitions  with 
which  it  has  become  identified.  Sometimes  the 
term  organization  is  applied  to  an  entire  corporate 
activity;  other  times  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  personnel  of  an  institution.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  defines  organization  as  “parts  of  a  whole 
that  are  brought  into  systematic  relation.”  Such  a 
definition  will  serve  with  but  little  change.  An  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  is  not 
the  entire  personnel,  but 
rather  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  personnel.  But, 
after  all,  the  relationship 
between  the  members  of  a 
personnel  is  created  for  a 
purpose ;  moreover,  in  an 
industrial  unit,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  individual 
which  is  essential.  There¬ 
fore,  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  completely  de¬ 
fined  as  being  that  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  between 
the  functions  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  order  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  the  particular 
business  institution  in¬ 
volved. 

It  is  important  to  discov¬ 
er  the  reasons  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  form  of  organization ; 
because  as  the  reasons 
change  so  the  organization 
should  change  if  effective¬ 
ness  is  to  be  maintained. 

Personnel  is  a  stream,  the 
content  of  which  is  always 
changing.  A  corporation  in 
10  or  more  years — and  certainly  within  a  genera¬ 
tion — changes  its  executive  and  labor  forces  to  a 
significant  degree.  The  form  of  organization  which 
was  developed  for  the  reason  that  the  founder  had 
certain  qualities  may,  if  his  successor  has  different 
qualities,  become  unsuited  to  the  qualities  and  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  new  head. 

The  One-Man  Organization 
In  a  young  business  it  is  not  essential  to  study 
the  logic  of  organization.  Trial  and  error  and  the 
test  of  survival  will  allow  only  those  businesses  to 
survive  which  are  fundamentally  correct  in  operat¬ 
ing  effectiveness  and  therefore  have  that  form  of 
organization  which  is  useful  to  the  heads  of  the 


business.  And  if  health  and  life  could  be  eternal, 
there  would  be  no  fears  for  the  successful  so-called 
one-man  company  or  that  successfully  operated  by 
a  man  who  regards  methods  as  red  tape  and  pre¬ 
fers  to  keep  his  information  “under  his  hat.” 

But  the  established  business  that  desires  to  main¬ 
tain  its  success  over  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  spite 
of  changing  content  of  personnel,  should  discover 
the  logic  upon  which  a. proper  organization  should 
be  built. 

The  established  business 
cannot  afford  the  risk  of 
trial  and  error  for  each 
of  its  main  executives.  The 
business  represents  too 
much  invested  capital.  The 
earning  power  must  be 
guaranteed  so  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  organization 
cannot  continually  adjust 
itself  to  changes  of  person¬ 
nel.  Any  individual  —  no 
matter  how  important  — 
who  comes  into  the  organ¬ 
ization  from  time  to  time 
represents  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel.  Readjustment  of 
functions  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  hazardous  and  take 
time  to  work  out  effective¬ 
ly.  The  organization  of  an 
established  business  devel¬ 
ops  inertia  with  age,  and 
the  new  individual  must 
adjust  himself  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  except  at  such 
infrequent  times  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  of  organ¬ 
ization  is  advisable. 

To  limit  the  necessity  of  these  fundamental  and 
expensive  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  form  of 
organization  which  is  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  the  operations  of  the  business.  Those  who  have 
developed  so-called  systems  of  organization  some¬ 
times  run  the  danger  of  developing  organization 
formulas  which  like  a  panacea,  are  applied  to  any 
business  institution  to  cure  all  ills.  Such  a  proced¬ 
ure  is  apt  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Organ¬ 
ization  is  a  method,  not  an  end,  and  should  be 
molded  to  the  needs  and  functions  of  the  business. 
Store  Functions  and  Organization 
The  function  of  a  department  store  is  to  buy 
and  sell  wanted  merchandise  at  a  profit.  To  do 


The  Organization  Study 

Effective  organization  is  fundamental 
to  the  continued  growth  arid  success  of 
the  department  store.  Mr.  Mazur,  in 
this  article  reprinted  from  the  HARVARD 
BUSINESS  REVIEW,  describes  ihe  strength 
which  is  inherent  in  the  department  store 
business,  shoics  the  major  divisions  into 
which  its  organization  logically  falls  and  out¬ 
lines  the  need  for  better  co-ordination  and 
control  of  the  executive  functions. 

The  Committee  on  the  Fundamentals  of 
Retail  Organization  recently  formed  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Mazur  s  services 
as  Advisor.  This  Committee  and  its  four  sub¬ 
committees  are  about  to  undertake  a  study 
of  retail  organization  which  promises  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  of  inestimable  benefit  to  every 
merchant. 

The  aims  of  this  study  and  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  it  will  pursue  are  described  in  another 
article  in  this  issue.  Read  it  and  Mr.  Mazur's 
able  contribution  and  let  the  Association  have 
your  reactions. 
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this  the  personnel  of  the  department  store  performs 
the  following  activities: 

1.  Merchandise  Control 

(a)  Planning  of  stocks 

(b)  Control  of  stocks 

2.  Buying 

3.  Selling 

4.  Publicity 

(a)  Advertising 

(b)  Display 

5.  Service  ’ 

(a)  Delivery 

(b)  Receiving 

(c)  Rest-rooms 

(d)  Information,  and  so  on 

6.  Maintenance 

(a)  Care  of  building 

(b)  Heating 

7.  Controlling 

(a)  Accounting 

(b)  Expense  control 

(c)  Statistics 

(d)  General  merchandise  control 

8.  Personnel 

(a)  Employment 

(b)  Education 

Ordinarily  these  activities*  are  concentrated  into 
four  main  divisions  as  follows : 

1.  Merchandise  Division,  responsible  for 

(a)  Planning  of  stocks 

(b)  Control  of  stocks 

(c)  Buying 

(u)  Planning  of  events 

(e)  Selling 

2.  Publicity  or  Sales  Division,  responsible  for 

(a)  Advertising 

(b)  Displaj' 

3.  Store  Management  Division,  responsible  for 

(a)  Personnel 

(b)  Selling  force 

(c)  Service 

(d)  Maintenance 

4.  Controlling  Division,  responsible  for 

(a)  Accounting 

(b)  Expense  control 

(c)  Statistics 

(d)  General  merchandise  control 

When  a  careful  study  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
duties  of  these  four  divisions  is  made,  the  unusual 
character  of  department-store  organization  is  dis¬ 
covered.  In  a  manufacturing  organization  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  each  department  of  the  business  are  or¬ 
dinarily  distinct.  Each  department  is  more  or  less 
a  compartment.2 

Interrelation  of  Work 

In  the  department  store,  this  compartmentizing 
does  not  exist.  In  the  proper  buying  and  selling  of 

1  The  a'location  oi  these  activities  varies  in  different  stores.  The 
distribution  oi  activities  indicated  probably  represents  that  which  is  most 
common. 

2  This  IS  particularly  true  of  the  designing,  purchasing,  manuiacturing. 
lud  selling  departments. 


merchandise,  each  of  the  four  divisions  plays  a  con¬ 
stant  and  important  role. 

The  work  of  the  four  departments  is  so  interre¬ 
lated  that  any  one  of  the  divisional  heads  can  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  functions  of  the  others,  to  the 
point  of  becoming  the  predominating  influence  of 
the  business.  In  many  companies  the  merchandise 
division  holds  the  predominating  position.  This  is 
natural  as  the  activity  of  merchandising  is  the  old¬ 
est.  The  peddler  was  a  buyer  and  seller,  and  as  he 
developed  into  a  store-keeper,  he  maintained  in 
his  own  hands  the  dual  personality.  Store  mainte¬ 
nance  consisted  of  dusting  and  sweeping.  Crude 
records  were  added  when  necessary;  and  finally 
advertising  began  to  play  a  part.  As  the  depart¬ 
mental  growth  took  place,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  employ  buyers,  the  point  of  view  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  head  or  buyer  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  single 
shop-keeper.  The  department  store  became  a  com¬ 
bination  of  shop-keepers.  Gradually  it  became  clear 
that  the  advertising,  recording,  and  superintending 
activities  could  be  best  handled  for  the  whole  store 
by  specialists.  But  these  men  remained  service  aids 
to  the  chief  and  oldest  function — merchandising. 

In  some  instances  the  head  of  the  business  was 
primarily  a  publicity  man  and  not  a  merchant  in  the 
old  sense.  He  made  his  message  to  the  public  con¬ 
vincing  and  appealing.  Then,  having  set  a  stand¬ 
ard,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  through  his  own  en¬ 
deavors  or  those  of  his  assistants.  And  so  there 
are  department  stores  in  which  the  selling  point  of 
view  is  the  predominating  one. 

Controller  Growing  Up 

The  acceptance  of  the  controlling  function  as  an 
important  activity  is  of  recent  date.  The  controller 
is  making  rapid  progress.  Already  there  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  growing  pains.  One  hears  of  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  controller  upon  the  other  di¬ 
visions  of  the  business.  He  is  not  encroaching, 
for  the  most  part,  he  is  only  following  the  path 
of  his  proper  development  as  a  factor  of  importance 
in  the  retail  business.  For  the  controller  in  a  retail 
organization  fulfils  a  function  more  dynamic,  more 
a  part  of  the  operating  success  of  the  company  than 
is  true  of  almost  any  other  industry.  His  work 
is  not  a  matter  of  post-mortem  analysis.  The  scenes 
change  so  rapidly,  that  his  methods  of  control 
must  be  anticipatory  and  sufficiently  flexible  to 
make  possible  constant  correction  and  day-to-day 
protection.  In  a  few  stores  the  controller  has  al¬ 
ready  become  the  predominating  influence. 

In  very  few  instances  the  store  manager  is  the 
outstanding  executive  in  the  business.  That  his 
influence  has  grown  in  recent  years  is  unquestioned. 
Primarily  through  the  growing  importance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work  which  ordinarily  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  store  manager’s  division,  this  department 
has  become  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the 
operation  of  the  department  store. 

The  fact  that  any  one  of  the  four  divisional  heads 
can  become  the  gliding  influence  is  an  element 
of  tremedous  strength  and  may  explain  in  part  the 
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outstanding  stability  of  department  stores.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  has  been  a  factor  in  the  past,  the  ap¬ 
parent  and  real  improvement  in  the  type  of  men 
filling  the  divisional  managerships  is  bound  to  in¬ 
crease  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  thus  four  men  whose  activities 
ramify  through  almost  the  entire  operation  of  the 
business,  .^ny  one  of  the  four  who  has  strength 
and  ability  will  pick  up  the  slack  of  unfilled  re¬ 
sponsibility  left  by  any  or  all  of  the  others.  If  the 
business  is  to  deteriorate  all  four  must  be  weak, 
for  any  one  can  gather  the  lines  of  control.  If  all 
four  be  strong,  then  each  major  operation  becomes 
protected  by  four  points  of  view.  If  the  four  di¬ 
visions  are  maintained  on  a  co-ordinate  basis,  the 
supervisory  control  is  concerned  only  with  policies, 
constructive  vision,  and  co-ordination.  Routine 
checking  is  automatically  furnished  by  the  friendly 
conflict  between  the  responsibilities  of  the  four  di¬ 
visional  heads.  Such  a  parallelogram  of  organiza¬ 
tion  support  represents  a  foundation  of  strength 
that  the  department  store  itself  is  only  beginning 
to  appreciate. 

Analysis  of  Major  Divisions 

The  extent  to  which  the  activities  of  each  of  the 
four  divisions  ramify  through  the  business  struc¬ 
ture,  the  possibility  of  conflict,  and  the  existence 
of  four  different  points  of  view  on  each  major  prob¬ 
lem  become  clearer  if  the  responsibilities  of  each 
division  are  described  by  the  manager  himself.  The 
following  statements  are  typical  of  the  points  of 
view  which  are  held  by  men  who  fill  the  divisional 
managerships ; 

The  Merchandise  Manager  Speaks: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  merchandise  division 
to  provide  for  the  consumer  merchandise  of  the 
right  style  and  quality,  in  proper  quantities,  at  the 
right  price,  and  at  the  right  time. 

To  do  this  effectively  it  is  necessary  to  search 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  consumers’  needs. 

Styles  are  created  in  the  resource  markets.  New 
styles  anticipate  consumers’  demands ;  they  even 
create  demand.  Special  values  are  found  by  con¬ 
stant  contact  w'ith  the  resource  markets. 

.Advertising  is  a  news  service  for  the  merchandise 
obtained  from  style  authorities.  It  should  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  interesting  things  which  we  have 
— either  in  the  way  of  newness  of  styles  or  special 
values.  The  merchandise  division  knows  values  and 
style.  It  should  direct  the  advertising  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  its  selling  appeal — in  the  planning  of  special 
events. 

The  sales  force  represents  the  front-line  oper¬ 
ators.  Its  members  come  in  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Salespeople  are  sources  of  information  for 
the  buyer.  They  should  be  trained  and  directed  by 
the  merchandise  organization.  The  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  purchase  are  often  the  selling  arguments  to  be 
advanced  to  the  prospective  customer.  Effective 
buying  and  selling  are  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  the  merchandise  division  to  direct  the  sales  force. 

In  order  for  the  merchandise  manager  to  check 
the  quality  of  the  buying  organization,  the  compari¬ 
son  office  which  checks  the  value  of  merchandise 
shown  by  competitors  should  be  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  manager. 


The  determination  of  proper  quantities  depends 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  consumer  needs  and 
manufacturers’  offerings.  Records  are  necessary, 
but  conditions  change  so  rapidly  that  past  results 
can  be  used  only  as  a  guide.  Quantities  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  merchandise  division. 

Price  levels^  at  which  the  assortment  of  stock 
should  be  concentrated  depend  upon  customers’  de¬ 
mands  and  market  offerings.  Styles  affect  the  price 
levels  in  demand.  People  buy  constant  quality,  not 
fixed  price.  Only  if  general  price  levels  and  styles 
do  not  change  are  past  records  valuable.  Current 
information  is  more  important  than  previous  years’ 
records.  In  any  event,  although  records  are  help¬ 
ful,  they  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  for  the 
judgment  of  the  buyers. 

The  Publicity  Manager  Asserts 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  publicity  division 
to  present  the  store  and  the  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  good-will  and  bring 
shoppers  into  the  store  to  buy. 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know: 

1.  Who  the  customers  are — so  far  as  is 
possible ; 

2.  In  what  they  are  interested ; 

3.  The  language  or  presentation  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  them  and  create  within 
them  the  desire  to  buy  in  our  shop. 

The  publicity  division,  knowing  what  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  consumer,  should  plan  events,  and  require 
the  merchandise  organization  to  search  the  resource 
markets  for  the  merchandise  which  will  satisfy 
those  events.  The  retail  store  gathers  the  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  consum¬ 
er  in  every  market.  It  should  never  impose  upon  the 
consumer  the  offerings  of  the  manufacturer.  Re¬ 
source  markets  should  always  be  made  to  satisfy 
consumer  needs.  The  publicity  department  should 
not  impose  the  mistakes  of  the  buyers  upon  the 
consumer.  To  do  so  will  destroy  good-will. 

The  publicity  division  should  indicate  not  only  the 
general  type  of  merchandise  which  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  also  the  price  levels.  Price  levels  establish 
the  status  of  the  store  through  the  determination  of 
the  economic  class  of  consumers  to  whom  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  of  interest.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
price  levels  in  the  resource  markets  or  of  general 
commodity  index  figures.  It  is  entirely  a  question 
of  price  levels  demanded  by  the  customers  whose 
patronage  is  desired.  The  publicity  division,  dealing 
entirely  with  the  consumer,  is  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  the  price  levels  at  which  the  merchandise 
should  be  concentrated. 

Through  advertising,  the  publicity  manager  makes 
promises  to  the  public.  He  promises  new  styles, 
large  assortments,  proper  quality,  good  values, 
efficient  service.  Therefore,  it  should  be  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  these  promises  are  fulfilled. 

And  that  responsibility  goes  beyond  advertised 
merchandise.  The  good-will  of  the  store  and  the 
pulling  power  of  the  publicity  can  be  destroyed  by 
unadvertised  merchandise  which  does  not  fufil  the 
general  promises  of  the  advertisements.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  check  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  public,  the  shopping  office  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  check  merchandise  against  that  of  com¬ 
petitors’  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
publicity  manager. 

Knowing  the  consumer,  the  publicity  division  can 
estimate  quantities  of  merchandise  which  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  is  available 

3  The  grade  of  store  is  determined  by  the  prices  at  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  stocks  are  concentrated.  These  are  called  price  groups,  levels, 
or  lines. 
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in  the  markets;  for  often  availability  in  the 
markets  results  from  lack  of  consumer  demand.  Nor 
is  it  a  question  of  previous  records ;  conditions  and 
demands  change  and  the  experience  of  last  year  may 
be  absolutely  no  guide  to  what  can  be  done  this  year. 

To  use  last  year’s  figures  as  a  basis  of  determining 
stocks  and  assortments  may  mean  starving  a  stock 
which  is  in  great  demand,  and  overestimating  a  stock 
which  can  be  moved  only  by  sacrifices  and  expensive 
pressure.  The  publicity  division  should  use  records 
and  market  information,  but  the  proper  analysis  of 
consumers’  needs  should  determine  judgment. 

The  Store  Manager  Presents  His  Point  of  View: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  store  manager’s 
division  to  give  proper  service  to  the  consumer. 

Proper  service  means  intelligent  selling;  and  this 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  wise  selection,  effective 
education,  and  careful  supervision  of  the  selling 
'  force.  Ciood  service  also  means  complete  stocks, 
quality,  a  clean  and  comfortable  store,  and  efficient 
delivery. 

The  store  management  division,  through  its  ser¬ 
vice  representatives  and  its  close  relationship  with 
the  sales  force,  is  in  a  position  to  know  best  what 
shoppers  want.  The  store  management  division  has 
no  divided  interest.  It  is  always  a  part  of  the  selling 
service.  Unlike  the  merchandise  division  whose  buy¬ 
ers  must  of  necessity  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  resource  markets,  the  service  representatives 
of  the  store  are  always  in  the  selling  departments 
in  constant  touch  with  the  consumer  and  the  sales 
force.  Unlike  the  publicity  division  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  it  is  to  make  up  effective  selling  copy  and 
whose  activity  is  merchandise  news,  the  store  mana- 
ager’s  division  is  concerned  with  the  selling  service 
involved  in  each  transaction. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  service  of  the  store  depends 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  consumers’  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  Through  jurisdiction  over  the  sales  force,  the 
store  manager’s  division  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
merchandise  division  w'ith  requisitions  indicating 
consumers’  demands. 

There  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
to  discourage  salespeople  from  indicating  consumer 
desires,  not  satisfied  with  the  stock  on  hand.^  Too 
often  such  indications  of  incomplete  stocks  are 
taken  as  evidences  of  reflection  upon  buying  skill. 
Buyers  naturally  put  pressure  upon  the  sales  force 
to  sell  what  is  in  stock. 

Even  if  there  were  proof  that  the  stock  checked 
up  satisfactorily  with  that  of  competitors,  and  even 
if  the  advertised  merchandise  fulfilled  the  promises 
made  to  the  public — there  would  still  be  the  most 
important  element  of  selling  the  right  merchandise 
to  the  right  customer.  Protection  of  proper  service 
to  the  consumer  can  be  insured  only  by  the  store 
division  whose  point  of  view  is  entirely  that  of  ser¬ 
vice — unhampered  by  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
merchandise  for  which  it  was  responsible — and 
whose  organization  is  sufficiently  complete  to  make 
a  check'  possible. 

Through  its  knowledge  of  the  consumer  gained 
at  first-hand,  the  store  manager’s  division  is  in  a 
position  to  tell  the  publicity  and  merchandise  divis¬ 
ions  what  the  consumer  is  interested  in  and  there¬ 
fore  the  kinds  of  events  which  will  have  pulling 
power. 

Quantities  and  prices  should  be  estimated  from  a 
knowledge  of  consumer  demand  and  the  store  mana¬ 
ger’s  division  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  that  know¬ 
ledge  at  first-hand. 

Service  is  the  important  function  of  the  retail 
business. 

The  promises  of  service  made  by  the  publicity 
_ division  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  store  manager. 

4  Most  stores  require  salespeople  to  make  out  a  “call  s’ip"  for 
merchandise  requested  by  consumers  and  not  available  in  stock.  The 
proper  operation  of  the  call-slip  system  is  difficult  to  maintain. 


Therefore,  he  should  set  the  standards  which  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  promises. 

The  Controller  Says,  in  Describing  His  Attitude: 

It  is  the  function  of  the  controller  to  record  the 
financial  transactions  and  to  control  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds.  It  is  assumed  that  the  controller’s 
division  is  responsible  for  all  accounting  required 
by  the  business.  But  its  responsibility  and  function 
should  go  farther. 

Figures  are  the  only  common  denominator  of  the 
retail  business.  Resource  markets,  style  factors,  buy¬ 
ing  technique,  selling  appeal  vary  for  each  of  the 
multiple  kinds  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  only  factor  common  to  all  are 
quantities  and  volume  of  dollars. 

Merchandising,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  elements 
other  than  style,  quality,  and  value,  is  a  matter  of 
statistics.  Quantities  and  stocks  in  relation  to  sales 
should  be  matters  of  statistical  control. 

The  average  buyer  does  not  combine  statistical 
knowledge  with  the  technique  of  buying.  Therefore 
that  portion  of  the  merchandise  division’s  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  has  to  do  with  quantities,  price  levels, 
relation  of  stock  to  sales,  belongs  properly  in  the 
controllers’  department — allowing  the  merchandise 
department  to  specialize  in  the  finding  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  resources,  the  selection  of  proper  style  and 
quality,  and  the  obtaining  of  the  most  advantageous 
price. 

The  retail  business  deals  in  mass.  It  has  inertia. 
The  past  is  a  definite  indication  of  the  future,  for 
mass  always  moves  slowly. 

Last  year's  figures,  corrected  for  present  general 
economic  tendencies,  become  the  basis  of  this  year’s 
plans.  Stocks  should  always  be  controlled  in  theif 
relationship  to  sales.  Plans  must  be  constantly  cor¬ 
rected  as  future  estimates  are  converted  into  past 
accomplishments. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  resource  markets  or  the 
optimism  of  the  store  manager  and  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  are  valuable  assets  in  creating  selling 
spirit  and  effective  advertising,  but  they  form  dan¬ 
gerous  premises  upon  which  to  invest  large  sums  of 
money  in  either  inventory  or  expense.  The  history 
of  the  business  is  the  best  available  index  of  the 
future.  When  enthusiasm  and  optimism  begin  to 
be  converted  into  history,  they  become  reasonably 
safe  as  a  basis  of  action. 

It  is  the  controller  w'ho  is  able  to  interpret  history 
and  to  project  its  indications  into  the  future.  It  is 
the  controller’s  division,  therefore,  which  should  set 
financial  limits  for  merchandise  investment  and 
operating  expense. 

Price  levels  represent  the  character  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  That  charlacter  has  been  built  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  clientele  obviously  does  not  change 
each  year.  It  should  change  slowly  and  only  for 
good  reasons.  Price  levels  are  not  matters  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  resource  markets’  offerings,  or  in  the 
apparent  popularity  of  some  outstanding  styles. 
Price  levels  are  created  in  the  family  budgets  and 
they  are  recorded  in  the  store’s  statistics.  They 
may  be  modified  by  changing  general  conditions 
which  raise  or  lower  the  general  commodity  price 
index,  or  by  the  changing  of  styles.  But  the  burden 
of  proof  is  always  on  such  modification.  The  con¬ 
troller  analyzes  the  recorded  price  levels  of  custo¬ 
mer’s  demands  and  he  should  indicate  the  prices  at 
which  merchandise  inventories  should  be  concen¬ 
trated. 

As  controller,  he  is  finally  interested  in  the  net 
result  of  the  business.  He  should  set  limits  for 
initial  mark-up.  mark-downs,  and  expenditures.  All 
policies  which  involve  expenditures  or  which  affect 
gross  profit  should  be  passed  upon  by  him.  .And  he 
should  take  an  important  part  in  creating  policies 
which  w’ill  increase  gross  profit  or  decrease  the 
expense — and  hence  augment  net  profit. 
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Undoubtedly  the  claims  of  some  if  not  all  of  the 
divisions  will  be  subject  to  the  challenge  of  the 
practical  retailer.  Some  of  the  arguments  used  by 
each  division  head  may  be  invalid.  By  and  large 
however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  the 
claims  advanced.  To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
operation  of  an  organization  in  which  one  of  the 
four  chief  divisions  is  the  predominating  influence, 
or  perhaps  to  one  who  is  concerned  with  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  one  of  the  divisions,  the  claims  of  the 
other  three  many  sound  like  sophistry.  However, 
in  the  department-store  field  there  are  institutions 
in  each  of  which  a  different  division  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  exerts  the  major  influence. 

In  any  one  business,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  allow  all  of  the  divisions  to  develop  to  the  point 
of  control.  Growth  in  the  strength  of  the  four  di¬ 
visions  is  inevitable  as  technique  and  experience 
are  accumulated  and  as  stronger  and  stronger  men 
become  divisional  managers.  What  will  happen 
if  each  of  the  individual  heads  of  the  department 
stores  tries  to  develop  his  division  to  a  point  of 
complete  realization  of  its  possibilities  and  in¬ 
fluences? 

Obviously  to  avoid  conflict  and  chaos,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  four  divisions  will  have  to  be  limited 
and  co-ordinated.  It  is  possible  that  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  test  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  settle 
the  combat.  But  if  there  should  be  two  or  more 
strong  men,  the  battle  will  be  costly.  Moreover, 
there  is  always  the  question  of  the  value  of  main¬ 
taining  a  degree  of  equality  between  the  four  di¬ 
visional  heads.  If  there  is  value  in  the  four  points 
of  view  and  in  the  insurance  which  may  result 
from  the  maintenance  of  their  independence  and 
equality,  then  it  is  not  a  question  of  survival,  but 
one  of  protection  of  the  four  divisions,  each  of 
which  has  so  much  to  contribute. 

The  Way  to  Co-ordination 

There  are  stores  which  have  developed  the  co¬ 
ordinated  type  of  organization.  The  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment  varies  tremendously,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  co-ordination  is  more  a  matter  of  form 
than  fact.  Obviously  the  organization  is  composed 
of  human  beings ;  and  the  making  of  a  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  chart  showing  four  co-ordinate  divisions 
loes  not  insure  co-ordination.  The  conversion  of 
that  chart  into  fact  requires  the  right  type  of  men, 
carefully  worked  out  operating  procedure,  and  su¬ 
pervision.  Effective  co-ordination  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  lines  of  responsibility  which 
•vill  work,  and,  therefore,  which  take  into  account 
the  psychology  of  men  and  women.  Moreover,  if 
co-ordination  is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that 
‘he  operation  procedure  of  the  business  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  predetermined 
)rganization  relationships  matters  of  daily  proced- 
ire.  The  work  of  the  various  individuals  must  be 
*>uch  as  to  make  the  co-ordination  a  part  of  their 
"esponsibilities  and  not  apart  from  them — visible 
mly  in  the  chart  that  hangs  in  the  general  mana- 
;;er's  office. 


To  say  that  there  is  one  right  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  retail  business  is  to  deny  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  scores  of  department  stores  whose 
forms  of  organization  vary  fundamentally.  So  long 
as  the  principles  which  the  general  manager  feels 
are  essential  are  not  destroyed,  the  organization 
must  be  allowed  to  seek  its  natural  level.  And  any 
organization  which  is  not  sufficiently  flexible  to 
allow  for  adjustments  due  to  differences  in  men 
will  creak  and  groan  under  the  strain.  It  is  quite 
right,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  one  right  way 
to  organize,  and  that  is  to  create  responsibilities 
and  relationships  which  will  make  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  use  of  the  existing  personnel  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  end  sought. 

General  Manager 

The  chief  responsibilities  of  the  general  manager 
are: 

1.  The  determination  of  the  policies  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  obtain  the  desired  end; 

2.  The  determination  of  the  general  method  of 
operation ; 

3.  The  determination  of  the  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  existing  personnel; 

4.  The  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  person¬ 
nel. 

Undoubtedly  the  general  manager  often  performs 
other  activities.  When  he  does,  he  is  performing 
a  function  other  than  that  of  the  general  manager 
— and  subject  to  allocation  to  some  one  of  the  four 
divisions  into  which  the  business  can  be  divided. 
In  performing  the  dual  role  of  general  manager 
and  division  manager,  he  probably  establishes  that 
division  as  the  dominant  one,  and  prejudices  the 
possibility  of  real  co-ordination.  This  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  harmful,  but  must  be  recognized  as  a  con¬ 
dition  in  determining  the  desired  form  of  organiz¬ 
ation. 

In  other  cases  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  authority  of  general  manager  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  several  co-ordinate  members  of  the  firm. 
Again,  this  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account.* 

Determining  the  Form 

It  is  no  small  responsibility  of  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  to  determine  what  form  of  organization  will 
bring  to  his  business  the  greatest  results.  It  is  the 
general  manager’s  function  to  determine  whether 
he  wants  an  organization  in  which : 

1.  The  divisions  will  have  a  co-ordinate  rela¬ 
tionship  ; 

2.  One  division  will  be  supreme  or  at  least  pre¬ 
dominating. 

3.  Natural  evolution  due  to  the  ability  of  his  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  determine  the  relationship  between  the 
divisions. 

Such  a  decision  requires  careful  consideration 
by  the  general  manager.  His  final  judgment  will 
depend  upon  his  own  inclinations,  experience,  and 

5  This  indicates  why  knowledge  of  the  job  and  of  the  men  are 
such  primary  requisites  to  the  creation  of  an  organization;  and  also 
why  one  formularly  plan  of  organization  cannot  be  applied  to  all 
business  institutions  with  any  degree  of  success. 
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ability.  Organization  is,  after  all,  a  tool  for  his 
use,  and  should  be  fitted  to  his  needs.  However,  his 
own  inclinations  will  be  influenced  by  the  following: 

1.  Opinion  as  to  which  division  has  the  best 
claim  to  supremacy,  or  whether  the  four  should  be 
co-ordinate ; 

2.  The  availability  of  human  material,  either 
within  or  without  his  organization ; 

3.  The  e.xtent  to  which  the  general  principles  of 
organization  can  be  applied  to  his  own  business. 

Which  Shall  Predominate? 

The  opinion  as  to  which  division  should  be  the 
predominant  one  will  depend  upon  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  retailing.  If  the  consumer 
is  thought  to  be  the  source  of  information  for  the 
buying  and  selling  operations,  then  either  the  pub¬ 
licity  division  or  store  manager’s  division  will  con¬ 
trol.  If  it  is  felt  that  the  resource  markets  and 
style  centers  create  demand  and  consumers  follow, 
then  surely  the  merchandise  will  be  the  chief  unit. 
If  history  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  operation,  then 
the  controller  will  be  the  chief  unit.  And  if  all 
these  are  fundamentally  necessary  to  effective  op¬ 
eration — then  there  should  be  an  organization  of 
co-ordinate  divisions. 

The  availability  of  human  material  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  categorical  analysis.  Judgment,  education, 
development,  and  inspiration  are  so  important  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  other  than  through 
common  sense  and  close  contact  what  any  man  is 
capable  of  doing.  Rating  systems  must  finally  be 
nothing  more  than  notes  for  the  benefit  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  judging  another  individual. 

The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  or¬ 
ganization  to  a  particular  business  is  subject  to 
critical  analysis  and  definite  conclusions.  A  full 
discussion,  however,  involves  not  only  a  revieyv  of 
the  contributions  made  by  those  who  stand  as  or¬ 
ganization  experts,  but  also  a  minute  analysis  of 
the  points  concerning  which  fundamental  differen¬ 
ces  exist.®  Because  of  limited  space,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  much  for  granted,  and  emphasize  merely  the 
necessity  of  applying  those  general  principles  which 
are  useful  to  the  business. 

General  Principles 

It  is  possible  to  define  several  general  principles 
of  organization  which  either  are  axiomatic  or  have 
become  accepted  through  common  usage. 

These  general  principles  are  six  in  number  and 
are  described  as  follows : 

1.  Fitness  to  the  job.  The  organization  should 
be  built  to  accomplish  the  function  of  the  business. 

2.  Fitness  to  the  individuals.  The  organization 
should  be  built  to  make  it  possible  for  the  human 
material  concerned  to  fulfil  the  function  of  the 
business. 

3.  Each  executive  and  each  department  should 
have  a  complete  circle  of  responsibility.  Func¬ 
tions  should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  completion  and  quality  can  be 
assigned  to  one  department  or  even  one  individual. 

6  S«e  Taylor’s  “Shop  Manageemnt”  for  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
type  of  organization,  and  Emerson's  “Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency" 
tor  analysis  of  line-and-stafT  type  of  organization. 


4.  Up  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  recjuirements 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  each  department  and 
each  individual  should  specialize  in  a  particular 
function. 

5.  As  far  as  possible,  judicial  decisions  of  any 
importance  should  not  be  made  by  one  department 
head.  Minds  which  can  make  adequate  compro¬ 
mises  from  two  or  mure  important  points  are  rare. 
Single  points  of  view  are  easier  to  find  and  de¬ 
velop.  Compromises  should  be  made  by  men  with 
different  pt)ints  of  view  or  by  a  superior  executive. 

6.  Checks  and  balances  should  exist.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities  f)f  departments  and  individuals  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  function  of  one  should  on 
important  matters  be  dependent  on  and  necessary 
for  the  function  of  others.  This  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  a  great  deal  of  supervision,  and  will 
create  perspective  on  important  problems.  The 
constant  check  will  insure  effectiveness. 

Jobs  and  Personnel 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  form  of  organiz¬ 
ation  should  be  fitted  to  the  job,  and  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  to  perform  the  duties  thereof. 
Obviously,  then,  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  men  must  be  known  before  any  form 
of  organization  is  worked  out.  Once  the  nature  of 
the  job  is  really  known  in  detail  and  the  men  who 
are  to  perform  the  work  are  properly  judged,  the 
form  of  organization  will  practically  suggest  itself. 

The  third  and  fourth  general  principles  of  organ¬ 
ization — (3)  complete  circle  of  responsibility,  (4) 
specialization — must  be  applied  to  each  specific  job. 
One  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  significance 
of  the  application  of  these  two  principles. 

From  the  statements  made  by  the  divisional 
heads,  it  was  discovered  that  the  members  of  the 
selling  force  were  claimed  as : 

1.  Service  division  representatives; 

2.  Merchandise  division  representatives. 

Should  each  of  the  two  divisions  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  over  the  salespeople ;  or  should  one  division 
have  a  complete  responsibility  over  the  sales  force 
and  supply  the  information  required  by  the  other 
one?  The  answer  is  not  easy.  And  upon  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  which  exists  in  this  and  similar 
questions,  two  completely  distinct  philosophies  of 
organization  have  been  built.^  The  general  manager 
must  decide  the  answer  for  his  own  organization. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  claims  of  the  division 
heads  of  it  was  clear  that  in  several  instances  judg¬ 
ments  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  certain  facts 
and  surmises  modified  by  other  facts  and  sur¬ 
mises.  The  application  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  gen¬ 
eral  principles — (5)  judicial  judgment,  (6)  checks 
and  balances — relates  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  modification  should  be  made  in  the  minds 
of  one  man,  or  by  means  of  a  conference  between 
two  or  more  men.  each  of  whom  is  a  specialist  on 
one  side  of  the  case,  each  of  whom  checks  the 
judgment  of  the  other.  Again  the  question  is  not 
easy  to  answ’er ;  but  again  the  general  manager 

7  See  Footnote  6. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Value  of  Craft  Conferences  for  Merchants 

Vice-President  Anderson  Builds  an  Impressive  Edifice  of 
Co-operation  with  National  Organizaton  as  Its  Foundation 

By  Charles  N.  Anderson,  The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Vice-President  of  the 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


I  AM  INCLINED  to  believe  that  the  real  need 
of  the  merchant  today  is  to  realize  fully  the 
importance  of  Craft  Conferences.  By  Craft  Con¬ 
ferences  I  mean  every  possible  kind  of  organized 
consultation  with  others  in  the  same  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Everywhere  we  hear  of  economy  and  ser¬ 
vice.  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  discount  the 
importance  of  either.  But  I  feel  that  only  through 
Craft  Conferences  can  their 
fullest  extent  be  realized. 

I  will  take  as  my  founda¬ 
tion  a  store  meeting  of  all 
employees,  from  executives 
down  to  the  package  wrap¬ 
pers.  This  may  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  a  store  employing 
1,000  or  more.  In  such  a 
case  the  meeting  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Groups  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds.  I  do  know, 
from  experience,  that  it  is 
workable  in  a  store  em¬ 
ploying  150  people,  and  am 
equally  confident  that  it 
will  work  in  stores  with 
fewer  employees,  and  also 
in  stores  employing  several 
times  this  number. 

Family  Spirit 
By  coming  together  once 
a  month,  or  bi-monthly, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  build 
up  a  store  family  spirit — 
an  atmosphere  that  we  are 
all  very  desirous  of  having. 

The  few  of  us  who  feel  that 
we  have  accomplished  this 
realize  what  a  wonderful 
asset  it  is.  The  merchant 
who  has  not  arrived  at  this 
point,  I  am  sure  has  such 
a  vision  as  a  dream.  We  have  these  meetings  reg¬ 
ularly  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  month.  We 
have  one  of  the  Church  Ladies’  Societies  serve  us 
dinner  in  the  store  promptly  at  closing  time — 5  :30 
P.  M. 

A  program  follows  which  is  planned  and  executed 
by  the  employees.  Executives,  while  present,  take 
little  or  no  part  and  we  seldom  bring  in  outside 
talent.  If  you  try  proceeding  along  this  line,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  talent  that  you  find  in  your 
own  organization.  We  found  the  Economist  Film 
Service  very  beneficial  in  getting  these  monthly 
meetings  held  regularly,  and  also  to  help  make  the 
sessions  interesting.  We  adjourn  at8;30to9:00P.M. 


Next  upon  this  foundation  I  would  place  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Department  Heads  in  conjunction  with 
executives.  In  our  experience  we  find  that  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
can  be  spent  profitably  in  such  a  conference  each 
week.  I  also  feel  that  the  success  of  our  monthly 
meetings,  which  we  call  “Get-together  Meetings,” 
and  which  take  in  the  entire  force  of  150  persons, 
has  been  made  possible 
largely  because  of  these 
weekly  meetings  with  de¬ 
partment  heads.  Any  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  brought  into 
these  meetings  that  pertains 
to  the  business  as  a  whole. 
Any  matter  which  pertains 
strictly  to  one  department 
cannot  be  discussed  at  this 
time,  as  we  feel  the  time 
of  some  eighteen  people 
should  not  be  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  problem,  that  could 
i)e  settled  by  taking  the 
time  of  only  two  or  three. 
The  spirit  of  comradery 
that  is  established  at  these 
weekly  meetings,  we  feel 
permeates  down  to  the 
rank  and  file  and  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings. 

Executives  Meet 
Our  next  addition,  is  a 
weekly  meeting  of  princi¬ 
pal  executives.  We  have 
four  such  executives  and 
spend  from  one  hour  to 
three  hours  in  conference 
one  morning  each  week.  I 
understand  in  large  stores 
that  the  executives  meet  daily.  For  the  size  store 
that  we  have,  these  weekly  meetings  seem  to 
answer  our  needs,  although  as  we  progress,  we 
may  feel  the  necessity  of  meeting  twice  a  week  or 
oftener. 

I  don’t  know  that  my  additions  are  in  proper 
sequence,  but  .they  are  specified  in  the  order  in 
which  we  adopted  them.  Our  latest  addition  is 
Departmental  Meetings,  held  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  in  order  to  give  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion,  style  information,  selling  information,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  appears  helpful  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Department.  Our  office  force  has  its  share  in  a 
division  of  this  kind,  and  is  divided  into  four  groups 
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each  of  which  meet  weekly.  We  also  have  weekly 
or  biweekly  meetings  of  the  following  committees ; 
Welfare,  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  Sponsors, 
Style,  Service,  Advertising,  etc.,  and  feel  that  they 
are  well  worth  the  time  consumed. 

Outside  Contacts 

.\fter  completing  this  description  of  conferences 
inside  the  store,  I  think  it  well  to  mention  monthly 
conferences  of  group  stores.  These  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  from  six  to  fifteen  stores  with  about  the 
same  volume  of  sales,  catering  to  the  same  class  of 
clientele,  and  in  contiguous  territory.  We  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  group  of  twelve  stores  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  are  finding  such  an  association  almost 
invaluable.  In  my  own  case  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  these  monthly  meetings  have  resulted  in  my 
having  a  great  deal  more  respect  for  the  personnel 
of  dry  goods  executives,  myself  included,  than  I 
ever  had  before.  One’  of  the  brightest  men  in  our 
group  says  that  this  exchange  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation  has  meant  more  to  him  than  anything 
that  he  ever  was  told,  ever  has  seen,  or  read. 

The  next  addition,  is  monthly  meetings  of  a  local 
organization,  which  confines  its  interest  entirely 
to  the  retail  field*  This  organization  should  have 
a  Bureau  of  Credits,  Collections,  Legislation,  and 
other  sub-divisions  as  meet  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  community.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  all  should  attend  meetings  of  our  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  take  part  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  charitable  and  social  organizations. 

My  next  addition  is  an  annual  meeting  of  a  State 
.Association  made  up  of  the  craft  to  which  a  mer¬ 
chant  belongs,  and  as  we  are  a  retail  dry  goods 
concern,  of  course  I  am  thinking  now  of  a  State 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  I  think  we  must 
support  such  an  association  if  for  only  the  selfish 
reason  of  protecting  ourselves  from  inimical  State 
legislation.  I  think  there  are  also  higher  aims  than 
this  for  a  Stkte  Association. 

The  Crowning  Addition 

My  next  addition,  is  what  is  termed  a  State 
Council,  this  Council  being  the  amalgamation  of  all 
State  associations  or  the  amalgamation  of  all  re¬ 
tailers  in  a  State.  If  a  State  association  has  some 
weight  with  a  State  legislature,  it  surely  does  not 
require  much  drawing  on  the  imagination,  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  force  an  amalgamation  of  all  retailers 
would  have  upon  a  State  legislature. 

The  crowning  addition  to  my  edifice,  is  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  is 
not  confined  to  the  general  sessions,  but  is 
equally  potent  in  the  various  Group  meetings, 
such  as  Personnel,  Sales  Promotion,  Traffic, 
Controllers,  Merchandise,  Delivery,  and  Store 
Management. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  as  Directors  or  on 
committees  realize  the  full  force  of  the  saying  that 


“You  get  out  in  true  proportion  to  what  you  put 
in.”  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  made  the  statement  recently  that  ‘‘Perma¬ 
nent  trade  organizations  are  needed  in  each  in¬ 
dustry."  He  also  makes  the  statement  ‘‘That  if 
the  distributors  will  not  correct  the  evils  of  dis¬ 
tribution  the  Government  will  have  to.”  Interna¬ 
tional  Rotary  through  its  Business  Methods  Divis¬ 
ion  urges  all  Rotarians  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  Craft  organizations.  Now  when  we  are  admon¬ 
ished  from  two  such  entirely  different  sources 
shouldn’t  we  “sit  up  and  take  notice.”  Some  of 
us,  who  have  given  the  matter  some  thought  feel 
that  we  must  be  strongly  organized  in  National 
.Associations,  or  adverse  legislation  will  take  all 
the  pleasure  out  of  the  business,  and  probably  a 
good  share  of  the  net  profits. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  a  crime  that  an  association 
with  the  personnel  of  officers  and  working  force 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  has  a  membership  of  only 
about  1500  merchants.  If  Craft  Conferences  are 
important,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  vitally  so, 
why  do  so  many  retailers  overlook  the  most  important  of 
all — the  National  .Association? 

The  Logic  of  Store  Organization 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

must  determine  the  application  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  to  his  own  business  in  making  a  decision  as  to 
the  form  of  his  own  organization. 

Even  within  the  general  form  of  organization 
which  may  be  established,  there  will  be  variations 
due  to  natural  differences  in  men.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  must  exist.  Organization  is  not  a  mold 
into  which  an  inanimate  substance  like  cement  or 
molten  steel  can  be  poured  to  take  a  fixed  shape. 

It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  one  right  form 
of  organization  for  the  retail  business.  That  form 
should  exist  which  is  best  fitted  to  the  job  and 
men. 

Department-store  organization  is  in  principle  one 
of  the  strongest  in  industry.  There  are  four  di¬ 
visions,  each  of  which  can  become  the  guiding 
spirit,  and  all  of  which,  if  effective  and  co-ordinate, 
guarantee  and  check  the  operations  in  a  way  un¬ 
paralleled  by  other  businesses. 

The  oldest  division  is  that  concerned  with  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.  Service,  publicity,  and  controlling 
are  relatively  recent  developments.  As  these  lat¬ 
ter  three  grow  in  importance  and  power,  it  will 
become  increasingly  important  to  limit  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  each  division  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
all  in  order  to  avoid  friction  and  obtain  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The  retail  business  is  likely  to  increase  its 
strength  not  only  through  consolidation  of  stores 
into  groups,  but  also  through  internal  development. 

Naturally  and  economically  a  business  of  great 
stability,  the  department  store  gives  promise  of  en¬ 
hancing  that  stability  many-fold  through  the  se¬ 
curity  that  is  inherent  in  its  present  organization. 
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Has  Traffic  Work  Become  the  Forgotten  Field? 

Great  Possibilities  for  Economy  by  Efl&cient  Routing  and 
Receiving  of  Goods  Waiting  for  Merchants  to  Realize  Them 

By  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Secretary  of  the  Traffic  Group 


During  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  nota¬ 
ble  activity  in  selling  the  importance  of  cer¬ 
tain  store  functions  to  the  executives  or  store 
owners.  Among  other  subjects  the  Traffic  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  profoundly  discussed  as  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  retail  field.  The  name  has,  per¬ 
haps,  a  strange  industrial  sound  and  suggests  smok¬ 
ing  chimneys,  mammoth  factories  and  trainload 
movements.  It  is  none  of  these  nor  is  it  new. 

You  remember  those  days  when  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  delayed  you  talked  to  your  freight  agent 
— probably  you  called  him  Joe — and  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  came  in  you  opened  the  boxes,  lined  the 
goods  up  on  an  old  counter,  or  perhaps  on  another 
packing  box  in  the  back  room,  or  it  might  have 
been  in  the  dimly  lighted  basement.  You  checked 
the  merchandise  to  assure  yourself  that  the  prices 
and  terms  were  identical  with  those  given  by  the 
traveling  man  who  sold  you  the  line.  You  put  the 
cost  in  code,  that  old  ten-letter  word — all  the  help 
knew  it,  but  we  used  it  just  the  same.  You  paid 
the  freight  bill,  hoped  that  it  was  right,  and  very 
likely  wondered  why  Congress  didn’t  do  something 
to  curb  the  railroads.  You  then  told  the  bookkeeper 
to  pay  the  bill  when  due  because  you  had  received 
the  goods. 

Checking  Up  Shipments 

If  any  items  checked  short  or  were  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  order  you  wrote  the  manufacturer,  and  also 
wrote  him  when  any  merchandise  was  returned. 
Perhaps  you  told  the  salesman  to  ship  Merchants 
Despatch  but  after  a  long  wait  received  the  ship¬ 
ment  on  another  line — then  you  wrote  the  house 
one  of  those  restrained  letters  and  warned  ’em; 
and  if  it  was  shipped  Express  instead  of  Freight 
you  deducted  the  charges  when  you  paid  the  invoice. 

You  knew  the  weight  limit  and  the  time  limit  on 
your  needs.  You  had  followed  the  shipment  through 
from  the  time  it  left  the  factory  until  it  had  been 
checked,  inspected,  marked  and  placed  on  sale — 
routing,  expediting,  receiving,  checking,  marking 
and  controlling  transportation  expense.  These  as 
a  whole  stand  out  as  an  important  group  of  duties. 

As  the  growth  of  the  store  made  greater  de¬ 
mands  on  you  some  bright  young  fellow  was  select¬ 
ed  to  attend  to  these  duties — as  the  organization 
Lecame  more  complex  the  general  office  took  to 
itself  many  of  your  old  duties  and  left  a  vestige 
of  the  old  job  to  the  receiving  clerk.  This  was  a 
natural  sequence  for  you  had  lost  sight  of  the  old 
basement  job,  at  one  time  deemed  so  important. 
In  all  this  time  the  man  who  received  the  goods 
was  too  often  forgotten — or  if  still  remembered 
has  been  remembered  only  as  a  receiving  clerk. 


many  steps  distant  from  you  in  the  organization 
chart.  He  has  found  the  merchandise  in  the  freight 
terminal  very  often  at  the  request  of  the  buyers,  the 
merchandise  men  or  the  general  office.  He  has 
made  the  receiving  record  and  passed  it  on  to  the 
general  office.  He  has  held  the  goods  until  such 
a  time  as  the  general  office  has  supplied  him  with 
the  necessary  invoice  or  record,  and  has  in  fact 
been  a  good  receiving  clerk — but  nothing  more. 

The  Primary  Law 

“The  greatest  efficiency  is  obtained  through  the 
combination  of  closely  related  functions  under  a 
common  control.’’  This  is  the  primary  law,  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  department  store  itself. 
All  too  often  we,  the  originators  of  this  idea  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  neglect  or  ignore  this  law.  particularly 
in  connection  with  our  Traffic  or  receiving  de¬ 
partment. 

It  is  patent  that  all  operations  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  pertinent  records  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  merchandise  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
shipping  room  of  the  manufacturer  until  such  a  time 
as  it  is  placed  on  sale  are  so  closely  related  and  in¬ 
terwoven  as  to  come  under  the  supervision  of  one 
department.  It  is  not  only  reasonable  to  assume 
but  it  has  been  excellently  worked  out  in  practice 
over  a  long  period  of  time  that  rapid  operation  in 
the  entire  transit  of  merchandise  is  best  attained 
through  the  combination  of  all  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  such  traffic,  recording,  receiving  and 
handling,  marking,  warehousing,  and  stockkeeping. 
It  is  a  natural  functional  grouping,  a  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  intimately  related  machinery. 

What  Delay  Costs 

Every  progressive  organiz¬ 
ation  in  the  land  is  amplifying 
its  records,  endeavoring  as  a 
result  to  operate  with  smaller 
inventories.  Because  of  this 
fact  it  is  vital  that  merchan¬ 
dise  moves  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  If  all  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  during  the 
year  by  a  retail  organization 
doing  a  business  of  $6,000,- 
OOO.W  should  be  delayed  just 
one  day  in  reaching  the  sell¬ 
ing  department  the  item  of 
interest  resultant  upon  this 
delay  would  alone  total  an  important  sum,  a  sum 
which  if  suddenly  discovered  in  the  net  of  this 
organization  would  be  more  than  3/10  of  1%  of 
the  net,  which  is  consideraby  in  excess  of  the 
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of  1%  which  so  frequently  interests  our  controllers. 
The  enormous  loss  in  such  a  delay — loss  of  sales 
or  resultant  loss  of  customers — is  beyond  meas¬ 
urement. 

There  exist  definite  and  practical  routing  meth¬ 
ods  actively  in  use  among  the  retail  Traffic  mana¬ 
gers  of  today  which  prescribe  certain  weight  limits 
for  each  method  of  transportation.  The  systems 
are  elastic  and  usually  provide  for  exception  in  any 
emergency.  Through  the  audit  and  recheck  of  the 
receiving  record  the  Traffic  man  is  enabled  to 
correct  the  abuses  and  reclaim  any  excessive  trans¬ 
portation  charges  disbursed  through  the  failure  of 
the  shipper  to  follow  the  instructions  laid  down. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  dollars 
in  transportation  charges  are  net  dollars,  subject 
to  no  markdown.  A  variation  of  20%  in  total  charg¬ 
es  means  a  change  in  net  sufficient  to  excite  tears 
from  the  average  controller.  Unless  you  are  now 
exercising  this  Traffic  con¬ 
trol  there  is  small  doubt 
that  20%  waste  represents 
a  conservative  figure  in 
your  case.  Ask  the  Traffic 
Bureau  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G. 

A.  how  this  is  done. 

If  the  responsibility  for 
the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  invoice  registration, 
receiving  of  merchandise, 
checking — and  when  I  say 
checking  I  mean  not  only 
the  checking  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  item  but  also  the  check¬ 
ing  of  the  invoice  against 
the  order — the  return  of 
merchandise  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  keeping  of  stock, 
warehousing,  filing  trans¬ 
portation  claims,  claims  for 
shortage,  damage  and  over¬ 
charge,  in  fact  every  re¬ 
cording  operation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  transportation  and  receipt  of  mer¬ 
chandise  up  to  the  point  where  the  merchandise 
is  actually  delivered  to  either  the  stockroom 
or  the  selling  department — if  full  responsibility 
for  these  operations  be  centralized  and  all  rec¬ 
ords  pertinent  to  such  operations  be  centralized 
under  competent  executive  control,  you  will  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt  greatly  accelerate  the  move¬ 
ment  between  the  manufacturer  and  your  sales 
ledger,  and  save  money  in  the  process.  As  a  by¬ 
product,  with  proper  teaching  and  control  you  will 
re-incarnate  that  earnest  merchant  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  store  of  today  when  he  checked 
the  goods  in  the  back  room  of  “the  old  store.” 

Speeding  Up 

In  the  average  retail  store  of  today  the  invoices 
are  usually  received  in  one  branch  of  the  general 
office,  the  order  control  is  situated  in  another  branch 
of  the  general  office,  and  even  though  we  say  we 
have  set  up  definite  channels  whereby  merchandise 


may  be  speedily  received,  at  the  same  time  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  so  many  depart¬ 
ments  must  be  synchronized  in  order  to  check  the 
merchandise,  our  actual  operation  is  commonly 
stiff  and  awkward. 

The  buyer  who  awaits  new  arrivals  simply  calls 
the  Traffic  manager  and  tells  his  needs.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  at  once  traced,  discovered,  or  if  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  the  house  the  record  of  the  invoice 
is  immediately  available  in  the  Traffic  office,  and 
if  no  invoice  is  available  the  fact  that  an  order  has 
been  confirmed  is  at  least  available,  and  upon  this 
basis  the  merchandise  may  be  placed  upon  a  dummy 
or  substitute  invoice,  the  merchandise  marked  with 
all  speed,  and  delivered  to  the  department — every 
operation  under  one  control,  every  irregularity  re¬ 
flected  in  a  central  location.  Under  the  “General 
Office”  plan  or  the  plan  of  the  average  store  today 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Traffic  man  trace  the 
merchandise,  have  the  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  tell  when  it 
comes  in,  call  the  attention 
of  the  checker  to  the  fact 
that  you  need  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  go  to  the  general 
office  and  find  out  if  an  in¬ 
voice  is  in.  Now  this  sounds 
very  clumsy,  but  we  all 
have  some  very  fine  theories 
about  how  the  thing  is  done 
in  our  own  organization. 
How  is  it  actually  working 
out?  How  much  is  a  buy¬ 
er’s  time  worth?  Does 
your  organization  step  on 
its  own  foot? 

Use  This  Service 

If  you  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish,  to  amplify  or  to  re¬ 
organize  your  Traffic  de¬ 
partment  the  logical  advis¬ 
er  will  be  the  Traffic  Group 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  This  group  consists  of  the 
Traffic  men  of  the  foremost  retail  stores  in  the 
land.  They  are  experts  in  this  field  and  will  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  to  advise  you  in  resuming 
the  methods  of  those  days  when  you  were  build¬ 
ing  that  organization  of  which  your  associates  are 
so  proud  today.  For  instance,  do  you  know  what 
it  is  costing  you  to  receive  merchandise  today? 
You  undoubtedly  say  “Yes” — you  figure  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  your  receiving  department  against  your 
sales  and  produce  a  percentage  figure  which  fre¬ 
quently  tells  you  that  either  you  are  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  merchandise  and  are  needing  a  great 
deal  of  help,  or  conversely  tells  you  that  the  sales 
are  not  all  they  should  be.  The  nature  of  tonnage 
varies  slightly  between  given  months,  that  is.  the 
nature  of  the  tonnage  which  you  receive  in  Sep¬ 
tember  each  year  is  very  similar  to  what  you  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  month  the  previous  year.  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  you  to  establish  a  true  guide  for 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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"EAT,  DRINK  and  be  MERRY  for 

Read  This  Vital  Statement  of  the  Installment  Evil 
And  Then  Complete  the  Quotation  to  Your  Own  Taste 


The  trend  of  modern  business  thinking  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  veritable  fetish  of  larger,  and  still  larger, 
sales  volume. 

The  minds  of  men  are  turning  to  it  as  a  sort  of 
panacea  for  all  the  ailments  of  business. 

Salesmen  for  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  hear  the  same  incessant  plea: 

Get  more  volume ! 

Get  more  volume ! 

Get  more  volume! 

We  seem  to  have  come 
to  think  that  the  measure 
of  business  ability  is  to  sell 
more  this  year  than-  last — 
regardless  of  the  methods 
used. 

The  ambition  to  make  a 
business  grow  is  laudable 
if  that  growth  is  to  be 
based  upon  sound  econo¬ 
mics.  But  eagerness  for 
larger  sales  should  not  be 
permitted  to  blind  us  to 
fundamentals. 

Expansion  gained  by  art¬ 
ificial,  temporary  stimula¬ 
tion  is  not  the  true  test  of 
successful  management  — 
particularly  when  it  causes 
additional  burdens  of  costs 
to  be  placed  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Danger  Ahead 
We  are  drifting,  nay 
rushing,  into  dangerous 
paths  in  the  mad  scramble 
for  larger  sales  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  today  of  all  who 
sell. 

It  is  time  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  these  ef¬ 
forts — upon  the  retailer;  upon  the  consumer. 

The  task  of  the  retailer  involves  three  lines  of 
endeavor — assembling  merchandise;  selling;  finan¬ 
cing.  For  the  performance  of  these  services  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation  by  the  public.  As  he  per¬ 
mits  them  to  be  taken  over  by  other  agencies, 
his  right  to  compensation  is  decreased. 

If  these  functions  can  be  performed  by  other 
agencies  more  economically,  they  should  be.  But 
see  how  they  are  being  usurped  by  uneconomic 
practices  ! 

A  wholesaler  sees  an  opportunity  to  secure  larger 
volume  by  instituting  truck  delivery.  He  sends  his 
merchandise  to  the  doors  of  his  retail  customers — 


hundreds  of  miles  distant  in  some  instances. 

The  service  appeals  to  retailers.  They  give  little 
thought  that  this  service  costs  additional  money; 
which  some  one  must  pay. 

Follow  the  Leader 

Indeed,  this  increased  cost  is  not  at  first  apparent, 
since  the  wholesaler  secures  additional  sales  which 
compensates  him  for  the  extra  expense. 

But  the  forces  of  competition  eventually  begin 
to  assert  themselves.  Competing  wholesalers  find 
they  are  losing  volume  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  supply 
this  delivery  service.  Self- 
preservation  forces  them  to 
adopt  the  same  plan. 

Three  years  pass.  Every 
wholesaler  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  is  delivering  by  truck. 
V’olume  again  seeks  its  nat¬ 
ural  levels.  Each  whole¬ 
saler  is  getting  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  business  he 
did  before  any  truck  deliv¬ 
ery  was  started. 

But  the  service  costs  of 
all  have  been  increased,  and 
some  one  must  foot  the 
bill. 

Who  will  pay?  Will  the 
retailer  pass  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  or,  bound  by  the 
competition  of  chain  and 
mail  order  stores,  will  he 
pay  from  his  already  nar¬ 
row  margin? 

A  tool  manufacturer  be¬ 
comes  obsessed  with  the  greed 
for  more  volume.  He  knoivs 
how  it  can  be  secured.  He 
sends  crews  of  canvassers  into 
towns  to  do  the  selling  for 
some  retailer  there  —  and 
makes  that  retailer  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  reducing  his 
margin. 

Finding  the  Level 

If  he  allows  this  tool  manufacturer  to  take  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  his  margin  on  tools,  it  must  be 
added  to  something  else  to  bring  up  the  general 
average. 

The  artificial  stimulation  obtained  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  usurping  the  retailer’s  selling  function 
produces  temporary  results,  both  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  this  retailer. 

But  again  competition  asserts  itself.  Other  man¬ 
ufacturers  adopt  similar  tactics.  Gradually  each 
develops  his  crews  of  canvassers. 


^  PECIAL  permission  has  been  granted  us 
O  to  present  to  our  members  this  remark¬ 
ably  able  editorial  from  the  publication 
of  the  National  Retail  Hardivare  Association, 
“The  Hardware  Retailer.’’  It  is  one  of  the 
most  enlightening  discussions  of  the  evils  of 
insallment  selling  that  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention. 

The  speed  with  which  installment  selling 
is  being  extended  promises  trouble  unless  the 
tendency  is  checked.  Too  much  energy  is  put 
forth  to  induce  people  to  buy  beyond  their 
means — to  mortgage  their  financial  future, 
at  interest  rates  of  20%  to  30%,  increasing 
distribution  costs  when  the  public  is  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  be  lowered.  So  much  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  is  being  diverted  to  finan¬ 
cing  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  time  pay¬ 
ment  privileges  that  the  effect  seems  likely 
to  be  a  reduction  of  merchandise  sales  rather 
than  an  increase. 

There  is  a  field,  unquestionably,  for  install¬ 
ment  selling  properly  used.  But  the  present 
tendency  to  stampede  the  consumer  into  buy¬ 
ing  credit  at  high  cost  promises  serious  econ¬ 
omic  consequences  which  must  be  apparent 
to  every  merchant  who  will  give  sober  thought 
to  the  future. 
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Then  volume  again  finds  natural  levels.  Each 
gets  his  proportionate  volume  of  sales;  based  once 
more  upon  the  worth  of  the  merchandise  rather 
than  the  intensiveness  of  the  selling  effort. 

And  a  more  expensive  system  of  selling  has  been 
established. 

These  are  not  theories.  Both  of  these  plans  are  in 
operation  in  the  hardware  business  NOW! 

It  is  time  to  think! 

Installment  Evil 

Of  greater  portent  than  these  unsound  practices 
is  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  greed  for  larger  vol¬ 
ume  through  installment  selling. 

This  expensive,  wasteful  system  of  mortgaging 
the  prospective  earnings  of  the  consumer  is  devel¬ 
oping  into  a  face  between  the  various  indusries 
to  see  which  can  get  the  biggest  share. 

The  practice  not  only  tends  to  double  the  cost 
of  retail  selling,  but  strikes  at  the  very  moral  fiber 
of  the  nation  by  discounting  the  need  of  restraint, 
or  self-denial. 

It  does  violence  -to  all  the  teachings  of  thrift ; 
and  only  the  thrifty  nation  is  the  happy,  progressive 
one. 

It  is  based  upon  the  insidious  appeal  of  **Get  what 
you  want  when  you  ivant  it.  Count  not  the  cost.  Live 
as  others  live;  have  what  they  have,  regardless  of  in¬ 
come  or  station.  Yesterday  is  gone,  tomorrow  is  not 
here.  Enjoy  today.” 

Installment  selling  will  produce,  for  the  time, 
larger  volume  of  sales.  This  is  the  alluring  bait, 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  retailer  to  enlist  his 
co-operation  in  converting  the  consumer  to  this 
method  of  buying. 

Insidious  Propaganda 

“Look,”  asserts  its  proponents,  “at  what  the  au¬ 
tomobile  people  have  done.  Billions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  automobiles  have  been  sold  to  people  who  could 
not  have  bought  them  except  upon  the  installment 
plan.” 

Little  thought  these  people  give  to  the  foreboding 
that  creeps  so  often  into  the  conversation  of  men 
who  think  of  tomorrow ;  who  weigh  the  evils 
that  have  been  wrought  by  automobile  dissipation, 
as  well  as  the  convenience  and  pleasure  the  motor 
car  has  brought. 

Manufacturers  who  are  most  vigorous  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  this  form  of  buy¬ 
ing,  spending  millions  to  this  end,  do  not  sell  on 
the  installment  plan.  Nor  do  they  borrow  money  at  the 
excessive  rates  that  installment  money  costs  the  consumer. 

Is  not  this  gluttonous  selling  our  modern  feast 
of  Belshazzar ;  an  orgy  of  merchandising,  a  mad 
desire  for  volume  at  any  price — and  without  regard 
for  that  day  of  reckoning  forecast  by  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  on  the  economic  wall? 

Borrowing  for  Luxuries 

Time  was  when  a  man  could  borrow  five  thousand 
dollars  to  buy  a  home,  but  not  five  hundred  to 
gratify  his  desire  for  some  luxury. 


But  the  barriers  thus  placed  by  wise  bankers 
have  been  thrown  down  through  the  establishment 
of  finance  corporations  which  will  lend  money  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  luxuries — at  a  price. 

And  that  price  is  an  interest  rate  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

We  wax  vigorous  in  our  denunciation  of  the 
high  cost  of  Government,  as  evidenced  by  taxes — 
for  taxes  take  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

And  we  know  that  a  large  portion  of  our  tax 
money  goes  to  pay  interest.  .And  we  know  that  the 
Government  does  not  borrow  money  at  twenty 
per  cent  rates. 

Yet  we  permit,  or  even  aid,  the  establishment 
of  a  selling  system  where  the  interest  rate  con¬ 
sumes  far  more  than  the  most  extravagant  wastes 
in  which  any  government  ever  indulged. 

Dollars  Won’t  Stretch 

This  money  does  not  come  from  thin  air.  The 
consumer  has  a  dollar.  It  goes  so  far.  If  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  of  it  goes  to  pay  interest 
on  money  borrowed  to  make  a  purchase,  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  not  been  benefited;  nor  the  retailer — 
in  the  ultimate. 

The  very  act,  while  satisfying  a  created  desire, 
reduces  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  other 
things ;  perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  his  well 
being. 

If  all  hardware  selling  is  converted  to  the  in¬ 
stallment  basis,  will  the  individual  retailer  get  a 
greater  portion  than  he  now  enjoys? 

If  many  retail  lines  drift  to  the  installment  meth¬ 
od,  will  they  not  drive  the  others  to  the  same  prac¬ 
tice,  leaving  us  eventually  in  the  same  relative 
positions  we  now  occupy — except  that  we  have 
added  tremendously  to  the  cost  of  distribution,  for 
which  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Keep  It  Curbed 

In  some  instances  the  privilege  of  buying  on 
installments  is  a  consumer  service.  It  is  not  against 
this  that  the  retailer  should  stand,  but  against  the 
apparent  endeavor  to  constantly  increase  the 
amount  of  buying  done  under  this  expensive  plan. 

Installment  selling  should  be  the  e.xception.  Its 
proponents  would  make  it  the  rule.  They  are  sow¬ 
ing  winds  and  will  reap  whirlwinds.  The  retail 
structure  will  not  stand  upon  such  an  uneconomic 
basis.  The  thing  will  fall  of  its  own  folly  and  the 
retailer  will  be  among  the  debris. 

“Acting  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  his  community, 
it  is  the  hardware  merchant's  function  to  keep  informed 
of  the  merchandise  essential  to  the  convenience,  comfort 
and  resultful  living  of  the  people  of  such  community, 
and  to  supply  those  needs  intelligently  and  econom¬ 
ically.” 

So  reads  the  Hardware  Retailers’  Ethical  Code. 

So  advised  the  Joint  Commission  of  .Agricultural 
Inquiry. 

It  is  neither  intelligent,  nor  economical,  to  urge 
customers,  to  enter  into  transactions  involving  the 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Forms  Which  Should  Come  to  the  Store  Manager 

Committee  of  Store  Managers’  Division  Is  Assembling  Data 
Showing  Best  Practice  in  Daily  Reports  to  Superintendent 

Address  by  E.  H.  Pierce,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 

Ar  A  MEETING  of  the  Store  Managers’  Divis-  — they  belong  in  a  general  recording  office.  1  fear 
ion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ-  that  if  some  Store  Managers  faithfully  and  care- 

ation  held  at  Buffalo  in  May  1924,  I  was  ap-  fully  studied  all  the  reports  which  came  to  them, 

pointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  it  would  require  all  their  work  hours  and  then 
matter  of  “Daily  Reports  to  Be  Made  to  Store  some. 

Managers.”  At  that  meeting  I  presented  a  few  Good  Information 

prospective  lines  of  development  which  the  Com-  This  Committee  does  not  attempt  to  go  into  the 
mittee  decided  to  follow.  Accordingly  I  have  these  field  of  monthly  reports  which,  when  carefully 
results  to  submit:  analyzed,  consist  of  either  the  compilation  of  Daily 

It  has  always  been  customary  for  Store  Mana-  Reports  or  the  analysis,  of  expense  accounts  for 
gers  and  General  Superintendents  to  receive  Daily  which  the  Store  Manager  is  held  accountable. 
Reports,  but  often  these  reports  were  in  such  con-  A  standard  form  for  the  analysis  of  expense  ac- 
dition  that  they  afforded  very  little  assistance.  Also,  counts  cannot  be  given,  for  such  reports  are  gov- 
many  reports  were  submitted  that  should  never  erned  entirely  by  the  accounting  systems  set  up 
have  come  to  him,  but  belonged  elsewhere.  We  by  individual  stores.  I  think  most  of  you  feel  as 
must  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  too  many  re-  keenly  as  I  do  that  in  expense  accounts,  it  is  not 
ports,  statements  of  a  minor  nature,  or  reports  the  form  that  matters  but  the  quality  of  thought 
without  full  information,  only  complicate  the  work  that  is  on  it. 

of  the  Store  Manager  and  hamper  rather  than  help  A  very  important  monthly  report  to  the  Store 

him  in  discovering  what  has  happened  the  day  be-  Manager  is  the  payroll  record,  which,  to  be  of 
fore.  Also,  some  forms  may  have  been  good  when  value,  must  be  comparative  with  the  year  before 
started  but  have  long  since  lost  their  usefulness  — that  is,  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
and  others  never  should  be  in  the  Manager’s  office  two  respective  years  and  the  amount  of  salaries 

paid  in  these  years.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  any  change 
in  the  form  of  report  that 
would  cloud  or  falsify 
this  comparison  would 
render  the  report  useless. 
For  instance:  if  Dept.  No. 

1  last  year  employed  thir¬ 
ty  people,  and  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to 
split  that  department  in 
two,  either  because  of  in¬ 
creased  business  or  redi¬ 
vision  of  store  operation, 
naturally  the  new  Dept. 
No.  1  will  have  fewer 
workers.  It  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  important  that  the 
reasons  for  this  decrease 
be  made  apparent  on  the 
report  by  an  obvious 
grouping  of  the  split  de¬ 
partments.  Another  re¬ 
port  is  the  Labor  Turn¬ 
over.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important. 

Data  Needed 
Now  let  us  see  what  the 
Store  Manager  wants  to 
know  each  day.  Perhaps, 
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I  can  make  the  situation 
clearer  if  I  picture  Store 
Operation  as  a  big  wire 
wheel  which  revolves  once 
a  day,  and  in  which  every 
spoke  represents  a  de¬ 
partment  or  branch  of  op¬ 
eration  which  must  be  in 
good  shape  to  make  the 
tire  of  good  management 
run  true.  In  such  a  wheel 
the  reports  should  point 
out  which  spokes  need 
tuning. 

1st;  He  tvants  to  know 
the  sales  by  depart¬ 
ment,  credits  by  de¬ 
partments  and  then  in 
total. 

2nd:  A  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened 
on  the  selling  floor 
must  be  obtained 
from  the  Floor  Sup¬ 
erintendent  or  the 
Aisle  MarMoger's  re¬ 
port. 


] 

1  auto  service  report 

DATS  ^ 
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‘ird:  A  knowledge  of  the  number  of  packages 
handled  by  the  rating  and  packing  rooms, 
semi-bulk,  and  the  time  these  departments 
finished  is  essential. 

‘ith:  Then  the  fleet  of  cars  on  the  road  have  a 
a  story — How  many  cars  out;  number  of 
miles,  number  of  packages  delivered,  and 
those  not  delivered  and  reasons.  All  are 
vital  factors  in  the  day’s  operations. 

5th:  What  happened  last  night — For  this  the 
Store  Manager  calls  for  the  Night  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  or  Watchmans  report. 

6th:  The  shops  and  workrooms  have  facts  to 
be  reported  upon. 


very  carefully  planned  and  efficient  forms.  Some 
of  these  were  accompanied  by  letters  clearly  de¬ 
scribing  the  use  of  the  forms.  I  was  not  only 
greatly  assisted  by  this  co-operation,  but  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  interest  displayed  spoke  worlds  for 
the  increased  success  of  the  Store  Managers’  Di¬ 
vision. 

Daily  Reports  to  the  Store  Manager  or  General 
Superintendent  are  naturally  dependent  on  certain 
memos  or  supplementary  forms  of  the  department, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Auto  Service  reports  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  daily  record  cards  turned  in  on 
each  route. 

Sales  Report 


The  Reports 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  the  Com¬ 
mittee  submits  the  following  list  of  daily  reports 
to  come  to  the  Store  Manager : 

1 —  Sales  and  Credit  record. 

2 —  Floor  Superintendent  or  Aisle  Manager’s 
report. 

3 —  Package  report. 

1 — Auto  Service  report. 

5 —  Watchman  or  Night  Superintendent  s  report. 

6 —  Shop  and  W orkroom  report. 

Let  me  state  here  that  in  September  a  letter  was 
sent  by  our  Committee  to  all  members  requesting 
that  sets  of  report  forms  used  by  the  various 
Store  Managers  be  sent  to  us  for  assistance  in 
our  work. 

The  results  of  this  have  been  unusually  helpful. 
Although  some  Store  Managers  replied  that  their 
establishments  were  too  small  for  them  to  comply 
with  our  request,  we  received  a  large  number  of 


Let  us  consider  our  first  report — that  of  Sales 
and  Credits  by  departments. 

I  received  only  one  such  form  from  our  con¬ 
tributing  members,  and  should  like  to  discover  why. 
Perhaps  this  form  is  somewhat  confidential.  But 
if  the  reason  is  that  the  Store  Manager  does  not 
get  Sales  Reports  daily,  then  I  wonder — Should 
he  not?  He  is  vitally  affected  by  Sales  Reports 
and  they  are  a  much  needed  guide  for  him.  His 
duty  is  to  take  care  of  the  help  and  other  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  make  for  the  smooth  handling 
of  the  sales  of  the  house,  and  if  he  does  not  have 
the  actual  figures  he  must  work  simply  on  the  say 
so  of  the  buyer  and  others.  This  “say  so’’  is  often 
far  from  right,  for  many  a  buyer  in  his  enthusiasm 
makes  requests  for  entirely  too  many  people. 

We  advocate  for  this  purpose  a  simple  report 
sent  by  the  accounting  office  each  morning  by  ten 
o’clock,  headed  Daily  Sales  Sheet.  Across  the  top 
are  Gross  Sales,  Credits  and  Net  Sales,  all  for  the 
date.  Then  the  same  headings  are  repeated  for  the 
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inventory  period.  Then  down  the  side  come  the 
department  numbers — a  line  being  devoted  for  each 
division.  This,  with  the  totals,  gives  the  Store 
Manager  a  work  sheet,  a  check,  and  a  guide. 

Floor  Man’s  Report 

From  the  forms  sent  in,  we  noted  that  many 
stores  have  such  a  report.  The  name  of  it  differs 
according  to  the  size  of  the  store ;  for  instance, 
the  small  shop  with  just  a  few  men  call  it  a  floor- 
man’s  report  and  it  is  in  multigraph  form.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  small  shop  which  uses  a  multigraph  form 
is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  one  where  everything 
is  handled  verbally. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Floor  Superintendent’s 
report  is  the  form  which  w'ill  come  as  near  stand¬ 
ard  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  First,  the  Store  Manager 
wants  to  know  the  same  things  about  his  floors, 
whether  he  has  a  big  store  or  a  little  one.  You 
ask  “What  is  it  he  wants  to  know?’’  and  I  say 
“Everything.”  In  a  big  store  the  reports  come  from 
the  floor  superintendents  and  they  are  compiled 
either  from  the  same  kind  of  report  from  the 
floormen  and  by  the  floormen’s  verbal  reports,  or, 
in  another  type  store,  the  report  is  made  by  a  Head 
Floorman  about  each  floor  after  he  has  checked 
up.  In  still  other  stores  each  floorman  is  responsi¬ 
ble  direct  to  the  Store  Manager  and  makes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  report. 


Floor  SupL  Daily  Report 

Send  to  !>tore  Manager  or  Superintendent  each  day  by  9.30  A.M. 
Every  complaint,  criticism,  imneccssaiy  delay  or  failure  on  the 
of  our  service  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  is  of  interest,  and  should 
l»e  reported.  .\lso  please  report  any. occurrences  that  you  think  will 
tie  of  interest  or  value  to  the  tnanagemeiu. 

Aisle  Managers  should  be  in  their  departments  by  8.30  A.  M..  and 
not  leave  dqviritnent  until  last  cu>(onier  is  prc^ierly  served. 

!•  Mrvie*  on  charge  and  caeh  oatiafactoryT 


Have  you  proper  number  of  earriera?  _  _ _ 

la  packing  oorvieo  aatiafactery?  _ :  _ 

Are  fire  oxtinguiahore  in  ortfarT _  _ 

Ara  fira  tanka  fined?.  .  . .  Are  fire  exit  doora  open?  _ 

la  the  floor  clean?  _  _ 

What  fixturoa  need  rapaira?  .  . _ 1_  _ _ _  _ 

Have  you  any  extra  display  fixtures? _  _ _ 

Any  glass  broken?  .  . .  la  any  mdse,  miaaing? 

Any  ov*'‘hoad  or  case  lights  burnt  out  or  need  cleaning?  _ _ _ 


Do  shades  need  rapairing->«urUina  dirty?.  _  .  _ 

Are  thera  any  personal  belongings  in  dept? 

Wore  proper  price  signs  displayed?  _ _ 

la  advertised  merchandise  properly  diaplayod  and  ads.  read  by  dept?. 
Report  of  Accidanta:  . 

Hava  you  sufficient  help? _ _ 

Any  violations  of  dress  regulations? _  _ _ 

Did  you  have  a  floor  meeting?^  .  What  did  you  take  up? 

REPORT  OF  HAPPENINGS  OF  THE  DAY; 


Date  _  Floor. .  _  Floor  %% 


TRANSACTION  &  TIME  REPORT 

DATE 


Oapt. 

Tranaaetiona 

No. 

of 

Poopio 

Tima 

FInlahod 

CMhl«r« 

C.  0.  D.  Rmik 
Packing  Room 
Bulk  Room 

Authoriiora 

Shoot  Writorc 

Pared  Pott 
Exprooa 

1 

1 

Kept  by  U^atchwan  or  Timekeeper. 

Pilled  iH  eaeh  night  by  Dept.  Head.t. 

Plaeed  oh  Store  Manager’s  or  Superintendent’s  Desk  by 
tVatehnran. 


Watchman’s  Report 

Next,  perhaps  not  in  line  from  point  of  time  but 
rather  important,  the  Store  Manager  wants  to  be 
familiar  with  what  happens  in  the  store  at  night. 

Some  forms  I  received  were  headed  Night  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Report,  of  course,  coming  from  the 
larger  stores.  But  let  me  stress  here  that  the 
surprising  thing  we  found  was  that  many  stores 
have  no  watchman’s  report  at  all.  Some  simply 
have  the  clock  company’s  record,  and  while  this  is 
important  and  gives  the  information  about  the 
watchman  and  must  be  kept  for  insurance  pur¬ 
poses,  it  does  not  settle  many  questions  which 
might  arise  in  our  minds.  For  instance: 

W ere  your  safes  tested  last  night  and  found 
locked? 

Were  your  fire  exits  examined  to  make  sure 
they  tvere  locked  from  outsiders? 

Who  entered  the  building  last  night  after 
closing  hours? 

W ere  there  departments  that  left  their  lights 
on  when  they  went  home? 

Did  any  departments  work  late — perhaps 
they  worked  without  permission,  and  thus  vio¬ 
lated  the  Labor  Law? 

Auto  Service  Report 

The  Auto  Service  Report  may  arouse  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  I  listed  it  as  coming  to  the  Store 
Manager.  Some  of  you  may  say  it  should  go  to 
the  Delivery  Executive.  In  large  stores  this  may 
be  true,  but  we  must  recognize  that  not  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  large  stores ;  in  practically  all  other 
than  large  organizations,  the  Store  Manager  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  delivery  of  the  Store’s 
packages  and  for  these  reasons : 
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He  wants  to  know  how  many  cars  are  run  each  day. 

How  many  chauffeurs  and  helpers  are  working. 

How  many  deliveries  they  make. 

U  hat  time  the  cars  are  getting  in. 

Amount  of  gas  and  oil  used. 

Copies  of  this  Auto  Service  form  have  been 
made,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  may  add  important 
columns  which  will  help  to  enhance  their  value. 

Transaction  and  Time  Report 

Frequently  the  Store  Manager  wants  to  know 
about  what  time  a  department  finishes  work — in 
connection  with  the  addition  of  help  this  question 
comes  up — and  then  the  other  necessary  question 
— How  hard  are  the  people  in  that  department 
working  now?  There  is  a  little  form  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  stores  which  meets  this  question.  A  simple 
little  affair  with  across  the  top  the  department, 
number  of  transactions,  time  out,  and  at  the  side 
Cash  Room,  Delivery  Dept.,  C.  O.  D.  Cashier,  Au¬ 
thorizing  Room,  and  several  other  service  depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  simple  but  invaluable  to  the  Store 
Manager. 

The  Shop  and  Workroom  Report  covers  another 
section  of  your  organization — one  possibly  out  of 
the  regular  transaction  route,  but  still  very  im¬ 
portant  and  very  necessary  to  be  watched. 


Complaint  Report 

The  Complaint  Report  is  a  most  important  one 
for  it  gives  to  the  management  a  picture  of  the 
store  as  it  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  customer. 
The  Store  Manager  can  well  afford  to  have  a  com¬ 
plaint  Report  which  divides  his  store  into  very 
small  divisions,  placing  the  responsibility  for  com¬ 
plaints  fairly  and  squarely.  I  find  that  in  some 
stores  this  report  is  made  once  a  week  and  in  others 
once  a  month.  The  Complaint  Report  is  a  study  in 
itself  because  it  involves  so  many  other  questions 
and  functions  of  store  management,  and  I  believe 
that  the  whole  matter  of  complaints  and  adjust¬ 
ments  together  with  the  Complaint  Report  would 
be  a  topic  wotthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  Store  Managers’  Divis¬ 
ion. 

This  completes  the  amount  of  work  done  to 
date  on  the  reports.  I  believe  that  they  give  the 
Store  Manager  in  brief  what  has  gone  on  during 
the  day  and  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  can 
readily  see  the  spots  which  need  his  attention. 

In  summing  up  my  report  on  this  matter  may  I 
say  that  I  do  not  submit  these  forms  as  the  only 
ones  necessary  for  the  Store  Manager  to  receive. 
They  are  not  final  in  any  respect.  What  I  should 
like  is  a  discussion  about  them,  so  that  we  may 
make  additions  and  changes. 


A  Good  Way  to  Stimulate  Interest  in  Better  Citizenship 


J^AMENTABLE  ignorance  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  how  it  is  organized  and  how  it  works, 
is  the  underlying  reason  why  a  large  percentage 
of  Americans  who  vote  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
wrong  kind  of  men.  Indifference  to  the  facts 
about  this  great  machinery  of  government  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  shameful  situation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  eligible  electorate  remaining 
away  from  the  polls  on  election  day. 

The  American  Government  is  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world.  Yet,  in  the  last  Presidential 
election,  after  an  unusually  vigorous  campaign  to 
get  out  the  vote,  the  final  returns  showed  that  49 
per  cent  of  our  people  did  not  care  enough  about 
their  stake  in  that  immense  business  to  cast  their 
ballots. 

Retail  merchants,  as  business  men,  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  temporary  politics  and  the  great 
permanent  Government  organization  which  con¬ 
stantly  serves  them  in  so  many  practical  ways. 
A  single  example  is  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the 
most  efficient  Government  service  to  business  that 
ever  has  been  created.  The  Federal  Reserve  sys¬ 
tem  has  averted  more  than  one  money  panic  and 
stabilized  our  financial  structure  so  that  trade  may 
be  assured  of  forging  ahead  without  constant  dis¬ 
turbance. 

.•\n  effective  way  to  change  this  ignorance  of  our 
Government  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  how  it 
works  and  what  it  accomplishes  for  us  is  to  en¬ 


courage  judicious  reading  of  good  books  which 
present  these  facts  in  interesting  and  readable 
form. 

Such  a  book  is  “The  American  Government,”  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskin.  Each  of  its  forty-two  chapters 
is  devoted  to  some  outstanding  activity  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  complete  and  stimulating  picture  being 
tne  reward  of  everyone  who  reads  the  impressive 
story  they  unfold.  Mr.  Haskin  is  the  head  of  an 
important  news  syndicate  which  supplies  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  with  information  em¬ 
anating  from  Washington. 

“The  American  Government”  has  had  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  nearly  800,000  copies.  It  has  been  read  and 
lauded  by  the  last  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Hundreds  of  leading  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  of  national  prominence  have  aided  sub- 
stantialy  in  its  distribution,  because  they  believed 
it  performs  a  substantial  service  for  better  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  price  of  “The  American  Government”  at  reg¬ 
ular  sale  is  $2  per  copy.  The  Association  is  able  to 
offer  it  to  its  members  at  $1  per  copy  postpaid 
through  the  agency  of  the  publishers. 

We  believe  that  retail  merchants  should  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  encourage  their  executives  to  se¬ 
cure  this  book.  A  post  paid  copy  can  be  sent  you  at 
once  for  your  inspection  and  to  serve  as  a  sample 
for  others  in  your  organization  if  you  will  write 
direct  to  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  21st  and  C  street, 
N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Merchandising  the  Hosiery  Department 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  Presents  the  First  of  a 
Series  of  Articles  on  The  Control  of  Buying  and  Selling 

By  Chester  A.  Brown,  Merchandise  Manager,  A.  I.  Nainin  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Merchandising  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
recent  years  as  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  department  store  operations,  and  yet  the 
term  itself  probably  has  as  many  definitions  and 
applications  as  there  are  different  types  of  stores. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  still  a  far  cry  to  the 
time  when  a  man  could  say,  “I  am  a  merchandise 
manager,”  and  have  this  declaration  carry  with  it 
a  definite  image  of  the  job  he  was,  in  reality,  doing. 

Therefore,  any  disserta¬ 
tion  on  merchandising  a  de¬ 
partment  must  be  more  or 
less  the  recording  of  person¬ 
al  experiences,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  any  such  in¬ 
formation  as  an  aid  to  other 
stores  are  necessarily  limi¬ 
ted.  However,  there  are 
certain  fundamentals  wdiich 
form  the  basis  of  merchan¬ 
dising  in  practically  all 
stores  where  this  end  of  the 
business  is  regarded  as  a 
distinct  function  and  some¬ 
thing  may  be  gained  from 
an  interchange  of  experien¬ 
ces  on  these  basic  princi¬ 
ples. 

The  writer  has  talked 
with  merchants  who  have 
said,  “I  don’t  want  my  mer¬ 
chandise  men  to  bother  too 
much  \vith  figures,”  and 
equally  successful  store 
owners  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  require  that 
their  merchandise  men  maintain  a  rigid  figure  con¬ 
trol,  which  in  many  other  stores  is  regarded  as 
the  function  of  the  Controller’s  office.  These  are 
but  two  extremes. 

Divergent  Ideas 

Mentioning  extremes  in  merchandising  methods 
recalls  the  statement  once  made  to  me  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  a  large  store,  which 
would  be  instantly  recognized  as  a  most  successful 
business.  This  man  said  during  a  discussion  of 
merchandise  control,  “I  give  my  buyers  a  purchase 
allowance  for  each  season,  I  tell  them  what  I  want 
them  to  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  season,  what 
they  must  show  in  net  profits,  and  the  turn  they 
are  expected  to  make. 

From  that  point  on  I  cease  to  have  any  interest 
in  an  individual  department.  The  buyer  can  put 
his  entire  allowance  into  a  single  number ;  that  is 
no  concern  of  mine,  as  long  as  he  carries  out  what 


we  want  him  to.”  Contrast  that  with  the  other 
extreme  where  buyers  are  called  upon  to  make  de¬ 
tailed  notations  of  the  what,  the  where,  the  how, 
of  each  tiny  purchase  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  as 
to  how  divergent  ideas  on  merchandising  can  be. 

Somewhere  between  the  extremes  lies  the  sensi¬ 
ble  course.  It  is  quite  generally  regarded  as  fun¬ 
damental  today,  that  merchandise  men  must  ex¬ 
ercise  a  finger  as  well  as  a  figure  control  of  their 
departments  in  order  to  do 
a  worth  while  job,  and 
most  stores  can  be  found 
somewhere  around  the 
middle  point  in  their  prac¬ 
tice. 

And  it  is  not  on  methods 
of  control  alone  that  opin¬ 
ions  vary.  One  merchant 
told  me  that  he  didn’t  en¬ 
courage  his  merchandise 
men  to  visit  the  markets 
with  his  buyers,  as  he  felt 
that  they  would  be  usurp¬ 
ing  the  buyers  functions, 
and  belittling  them.  And 
yet  many  stores  would 
surely  criticise  a  man  who 
had  the  title  of  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  who  did  not 
see  to  it  that  he  was  with 
his  buyers  in  the  markets, 
on  every  possible  occasion. 

Must  Visit  Markets 

I  am  inclined  to  the  view 
that  a  merchandise  man 
must  frequent  markets  in  order  to  do  an  intelligent 
job.  A  merchatidise  man  must  be  the  merchant  for 
each  of  the  departments  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
must  assist  it  to  function  just  as  if  it  were  a  busi¬ 
ness  all  by  itself.  That  involves  the  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  promotion  of  its  sale  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  both  ends  so  that  a  profit  is  made. 

It  is  true  of  course,  that  most  buyers  are  strong¬ 
est  on  the  market  end  of  their  duties,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  main  responsibility  of  the  merchandise 
man  is  along  the  lines  of  sales  promotion  and  stock 
manipulation.  And  yet  all  of  these  functions  are 
frequently  so  intertwined,  as  to  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  a  nice  distinction  to  be  made. 

This  is  the  situation  as  I  have  found  it  in  mer¬ 
chandising  the  hosiery'  department.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  you  have  the  merchandise  parallel  for  the  old 
conundrum,  “which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg.” 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  whether  hosiery  sales 
are  a  result  of  promotion  or  the  promotion  the 


oArticles  on  Merchandising 

’’  M  ’  HIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
A.  merchandising  important  departments 
in  the  retail  store.  The  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  has  agreed  to  secure  from 
its  members  a  number  of  such  articles  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  outstanding  duties  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  executive  to  be  published  at  regular 
intervals  in  THE  BULLETIN  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members  of  the  Association. 

The  article  on  each  department  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Merchandise  Manager  of  high 
standing  in  that  particular  field.  The  series 
should  be  followed  closely  by  all  our  mem¬ 
bers.  since  it  will  provide  an  unusual  sym¬ 
posium  on  the  biggest  job  the  retail  store 
has — buying  and  selling  merchandise. 

Members  are  invited  to  communicate  their 
own  ideas  on  this  subject  as  well  as  to  send 
us  their  comments  on  the  articles  as  they 
appear. 
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result  of  the  active  sales  which  have  characterized 
that  department  for  some  time. 

Hosiery  Problems 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  make  the 
hosiery  department  an  exceedingly  trying  depart¬ 
ment  to  merchandise.  There  are  the  elements  of 
style,  color  and  size  to  handle,  and  when  these  three 
stars  are  in  conjunction,  you  can  always  look  for 
trouble ;  and  yet  the  satisfying  part  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  a  hosiery  department  is  that  close  supervision 
will  almost  invariably  produce  results. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  one  of  the  country’s  most 
prominent  manufacturers  of  hosiery  said  that  it 
was  his  honest  belief  that  5  per  cent  of  the  women 
of  this  country  would  soon  be  wearing  silk  hosiery. 
Such  a  prediction  made  at  a  time  when  silk  hose 
were  relatively  a  luxury  seemed  rash,  and  yet  this 
day  has  certainly  seen  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy.  A  large  percentage  of  women  in  modest  cir¬ 
cumstances  today  refuse  to  permit  anything  but 
silk  to  grace  their  ankles,  and  the  remainder  at 
least  have  a  few  pair  reserved  for  “Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’.”  The  war  period,  which  was  accountable 
for  so  many  queer  kinks  in  merchandising  saw  a 
peak  in  both  silk  hosiery  price  and  consumption, 
which  is  still  occasioning  many  buyers’  heart-aches. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  the  quantities  of  silk  stockings 
that  were  sold  like  hot-cakes  at  what  was  then  the 
popular  price  of  $2.29  a  pair. 

It  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  human  nature  that  once 
one  has  enjoyed  some  of  the  nicer  things  of  life, 
one  hestitates  to  relinquish  them.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  silken  underthings,  particularly  hosiery. 
Girls  to  whom  in  pre-w'ar  days,  the  wearing  of 
silk  hosiery  was  an  occasion,  soon  absorbed  it  into 
their  lives  as  a  commonplace,  and  even  though  in 
(lays  of  declining  wages  it  meant  a  sacrifice  of  some 
other  thing,  they  continued  to  have  silk  hose. 

Product  Improved 

Of  course,  they  did  not  have  to  continue  to  pay 
top  prices.  The  readjustment  following  the  war, 
together  with  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
and  marketing,  enabled  women  to  continue  to  wear 
silk  stockings.  For  instance  the  combination  of 
rayon  with  silk  and  the  devising  of  mock-seam  hose 
brought  al)out  the  marketing  of  stockings  which 
Rave  the  \i'oman  the  greatest  portion  of  what  she 
wanted,  namely  appearance,  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  size  element  in  hosiery,  while  a  factor  that 
requires  care,  is  one  that  ought  not  to  cause  much 
trouble.  Experience  is  the  guiding  star,  which 
should  enable  a  hosiery  department  to  have  the 
right  sizes  in  the  right  quantities  and  few'  buyers 
have  much  difficulty  in  this  direction. 

On  the  score  of  style,  experience  must  again  point 
the  way.  We  all  know  that  woolen  hose  come  into 
prominence  in  the  fall,  but  the  thing  that  requires 
watchfulness  is  the  extent  to  which  wool  hose  will 
supplement  or  supplant  silks  in  this  period;  a  fur¬ 
ther  requirement  is  a  knowledge  of  the  types  of 
woolens  that  w'ill  be  in  demancl.  All  that  a  buyer 


can  do  in  this  connection  is  to  watch  the  style- 
sources,  keep  her  ear  to  the  ground  in  manufac¬ 
turing  quarters,  watch  the  weather  predictions,  and 
then  hope  for  the  best. 

There  is  a  source  of  concern,  likewise,  in  the 
different  weight  silk  hose  that  are  in  demand.  The 
advent  of  sheer  hose  has  injected  another  element 
of  uncertainty  that  makes  constant  vigilance  nec¬ 
essary. 

Multiplicity  of  Colors 

But,  as  trying  as  are  all  these  factors,  the  thing 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  causing  grey 
to  steal  prematurely  into  the  brows  of  the  hosiery 
buyers  is  the  question  of  colors.  Colors  in  hosiery 
today  have  made  the  hosiery  department  as  pre¬ 
carious  as  a  coat  and  suit  department.  A  hosiery 
buyer  who  can  do  a  75  per  cent  job  in  colors  has 
my  earnest  respect.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
60  different  shades  a  season  and  if  one  were  to 
accept  all  the  different  names  as  actually  different 
colors,  the  number  might  well  be  four  times  as 
much.  Certain  “schools”  of  colors  may  be  sailing 
along  at  top  speed,  and  then  without  notice  or  any 
apparent  reason,  the  demand  will  drop  over-night. 

A  saving  grace  in  this  critical  situation  is  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  with  re-dyeing  hosiery, 
and  many  a  buyer  today  owes  her  job  to  that  ex¬ 
pedient. 

Buyers  and  merchandise  managers  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  too.  for  new  developments  in  the  hos¬ 
iery  markets.  One  such  in  recent  years,  has  been 
the  so-called  “service  stocking.”  Originally  the 
])roduct  of  a  specialty  hosiery  concern,  this  idea 
was  soon  taken  up  by  department  stores  and  today 
most  hosiery  departments  carry  at  least  one  service 
number. 

The  i)ractice  of  carrying  a  number  featured  under 
the  stores  own  name,  or  brand,  has  grown  notice¬ 
ably.  Many  stores  found  such  stockings  provide  a 


guesswork 

Scientific  principles  control  modem  Depart¬ 
mental  Layout — where  to  locate  merchan¬ 
dise  for  maximum  convenience  and  appeal. 

The  Association  has  analyzed  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  many  of  its  members. 

When  there’s  a  problem  in  your  store,  ask 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  help. 
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better  margin  of  profit  than  do,  for  the  most  part, 
the  nationally  advertised  brands. 

One  of  the  grave  dangers  in  the  department  store 
hosiery  department  is  the  great  number  of  makes 
cafried.  Many  buyers  feel  called  upon  to  carry 
all  of  the  advertised  numbers,  whereas  a  saner  poli¬ 
cy  would  seem  to  be  to  select  by  merit,  the  best 
brand  in  each  price  line  and  concentrate  on  them. 
It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  arrive  at  con¬ 
clusions  in  this  direction  by  making  an  actual  labor¬ 
atory  test,  which  will  quickly  weed  out  the  inferior 
makes. 

A  kindred  evil  which  requires  the  closest  kind  of 
control  is  the  multiplicity  of  price  lines  generally 
found  in  a  hosiery  department.  Here  is  another 
place  for  experience  to  guide  the  way. 

As  if  the  selling  of  hosiery  by  a  department 
store  were  not  already  fraught  with  sufficient  haz¬ 
ards,  along  came  the  house-to-house  canvasser,  and 
proved  that  although  the  store  thought  it  was  doing 
a  successful  hosiery  business,  it  was  only  beginning 
to  scratch  the  surface.  I  am  not  able  to  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem,  but  stores  today  which  have 
established  a  reputation  for  sincere  merchandise 
and  fair  dealing  are  finding  their  “bread  cast  upon 
the  waters”  returning  a  hundred-fold  in  their  com¬ 
petition  with  this  newest  element  in  hosiery  retail¬ 
ing. 

The  question  of  imports  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  hosiery  department.  My  own 
experience  with  European  hosiery  leads  me  to  state 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  much  to  gain 
from  silk  hosiery  of  foreign  make,  except  perhaps, 
in  novelties  of  the  more  extreme  type.  Foreign 
markets  do,  however,  furnish  opportunities  on  cot¬ 
ton  hose,  as  well  as  woolens,  and  children’s  hosiery 
may  be  bought  to  advantage  abroad. 

I  haven’t  laid  much  stress  on  men’s  or  children’s 
hosiery  as  in  many  stores  they  are  separate  enti¬ 
ties.  However,  it  might  be  observed  that  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  those  sections  corresponds  more  with 
methods  pursued  in  staple  lines,  as  the  style  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  as  important  a  factor  as  in  the  case  of 
women’s  hosiery. 

It  therefore,  can  be  seen  why  I  stated  earlier  that 
the  hosiery  department  of  a  department  store  was 
an  exceedingly  trying  one  to  merchandise.  All  of 
the  methods  of  control  need  to  be  called  into  play 
to  keep  this  exceedingly  important  department  on 
a  profitable  basis.  The  man  merchandising  this  sec¬ 
tion  must  be  prepared  to  spend  considerable  time 
with  his  buyers  in  tbe  market.  He  must  keep  a 
rigid  control  by  daily  reports,  of  sales,  purchases, 
stocks,  mark-ons  and  reductions,  and  be  ready 
to  recognize  signs  of  distress.  In  doing  this  he  is 
not  in  any  way  either  duplicating  the  work  of  the 
buyer  or  supplanting  her,  but  is  through  this  watch- 
fullness  ready  to  suggest  or  accept  suggestions 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  buyer  is  the 
highly  specialized  expert  and  the  merchandise  man 
merely  co-relates  her  activities. 

The  relation  of  merchandise  man  and  buyer  in  a 
hosiery  department  ought  to  be  no  different  than 


the  same  relationship  in  any  other  department. 
The  merchandise  man  should  be  counsellor  and 
friend,  relying  on  the  buyer  for  the  detailed  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business,  but  keeping  posted  himself  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  intelligent  instead  of  arbitrary 
guidance.  The  type  of  merchandise  man  who 
cracked  the  whip  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  is  giving  way  to  the  man  who  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  buyers  to  work  “with”  rather 
than  “for”  him.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  retailing. 


S.  H.  Heckman  Directs  Sub-Executive 
Committee  on  Serving  Members 

President  Tily  has  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  Sub-Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  on  Service  to  Members,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Heckman,  Penn  Traffic  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Heckman’s  likeness  appears  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  on  Service  to  Members  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  many  Bureaus  with¬ 
in  the  Association,  to  watch  over  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  members  and  stimulate  the  headquarters 
organization  to  improve  steadily  its  usefulness  to 
the  Association  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Heckman  has  been  active  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Association  for  so  long  that  our  members 
may  look  to  him  confidently  for  a  satisfactory  and 
constructive  administration  of  this  important  post. 
The  headquarters  organization  will  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  degree  in  carrying  out  his  ideas. 


Eat  Drink  and  Be  Merrv,  for — 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

payment  of  twenty  per  cent  interest,  or  more ; 
even  though  we  gain  tem])orary  advantage 
thereby. 

It  is  neither  intelligent,  nor  economical,  in  the 
broad  sense,  to  permit  the  retailer’s  financing  func¬ 
tion  to  be  usurped  by  others  who  charge  a  higher 
rate  for  performing  the  service. 

The  present  administration  recognizes  economy 
as  the  outstanding  need  of  the  Nation.  Some  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  country  have  recently  been 
brought  together  to  study,  and  endeavor  to  check, 
the  fast  rising  cost  of  distribution. 

Will  we  retailers,  in  the  face  of  this,  foster  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  certain  to  bring  opposite  results? 

Should  we  support  those  who  are  selfishly  spend¬ 
ing  millions  upon  millions  to  increase  installment 
buying,  thus  inducing  the  public  to  buy —  not  more 
merchandise,  but  more  credit;  at  exorbitant  rates? 

Or,  will  we  awaken  to  the  realization  that  true 
merchandising  involves  mose  than  selling  goods 
and  credit? 

We  have  a  trust  to  keep,  an  obligation  to  future 
generations.  Let  us  not  betray  it  by  mortgaging 
the  future,  by  lending  endorsement,  or  active  sup¬ 
port,  to  methods  which  clearly  impose  higher  costs 
upon  distribution. 
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Merchandise  Managers’  Group  Advances  Service 

Membership  Increases  Rapidly  as  New  Activities  of  Real 
Value  to  Association’s  Members  Are  Pushed  to  Completion 

By  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Manager,  Merchandise  Manager’s  Group 


More  than  one  hundred  new  members  have 
joined  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  as 
the  result  of  a  recent  membership  drive.  In 
point  of  members  this  Group  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  of  those  affiliated  with  the  Association. 
Many  merchants,  however,  who  ought  to  enroll 
their  stores  in  this  Group  in  the  interests  of  “Better 
Merchandising”  have  thus  far  failed  to  do  so.  There 
is  an  important  task  to  ac¬ 
complish  and  the  support 
of  every  member  is  needed 
in  carrying  out  our'  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Officers  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  this  Group,  who 
were  elected  at  the  last 
Annual  Convention,  are 
men  who  voluntarily  give 
their  time  and  spare  no 
effort  in  promoting  the 
work  which  you  cut  out  for 
them  to  do.  It  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  these 
busy  men  to  feel  that  their 
endeavors  are  being  appre¬ 
ciated  through  the  loyal  co¬ 
operation  of  all  members. 

The  first  step  towards  co¬ 
operation  is  to  nominate  a 
representative  of  your 
store  as  a  member  of  the 
Group.  After  you  have 
done  this,  see  that  this  rc])- 
resentative  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  problems  the 
Group  is  working  on.  Close 
association  with  other 
merchandise  executives 
and  the  exchanging  of 
ideas  and  information  will 
certainly  make  your  repre¬ 
sentative  a  broader  and 
better  merchandise  manager. 

In  order  that  all  stores — large  and  small — may 
participate  in  the  work  and  share  in  its  results, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Group  has  decided  that  the  Group  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  “carry  on”  without  charging  any  dues  for 
membership.  In  order  to  meet  necessary  e.xpenses 
in  connection  with  investigations,  printing,  postage, 
etc.,  all  members  are  asked  to  pay  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  fee  of  $2.00.  At  this  nominal  figure  every 
member  may  afford  to  nominate  one  or  more  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Group.  If  you  have  not  done  sf), 
send  in  the  name  of  the  executive  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion  who  is  responsible  for  merchandising,  and  a 


check  for  $2.00  in  full  payment  of  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  fee.  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
will  be  the  most  valuable  employee  you  ever  placed 
on  your  payroll  at  a  salary  of  $2.00  i)er  annum. 

For  Small  Stores 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the 
smaller  members  of  the  Association.  The  Group 
Manager,  at  the  request  of 
Chairman  Dibrell,  has  sent 
a  letter  to  all  members  do¬ 
ing  less  than  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nually  to  find  out  how  we 
can  best  serve  stores  in  this 
classification.  .About  twen¬ 
ty  have  sent  in  suggestions. 
Will  you  not  take  a  few 
minutes  and  let  us  have 
your  views  in  this  regard? 
The  work  we  undertake 
.should  be  of  common  in¬ 
terest  to  the  majority  of 
our  members.  Unless  we 
k.'ow  your  needs  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prejjare  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  .\s  the  Executive 
t'ommittee  of  the  Group 
will  hold  a  meeting  during 
the  current  month  for  the 
1  urpcjse  of  rounding  out 
Gie  annual  program  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
jKjssible.  Every  suggestion 
received  will  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Many  progressive  mem¬ 
bers  are  sending  their 
problems  to  the  Bureau  of 
Merchandise  Management 
for  solution.  We  welcome 
these  ojiportunities  to  be  of  service.  It  will  assist 
our  staff  in  handling  these  inquiries  if  you  will  state 
fully  all  the  details  bearing  upon  such  problems. 
The  more  we  know  about  your  case,  the  more  spe¬ 
cific  information  we  can  give  you.  If  you  are  not 
using  this  consulting  service  you  are  not  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  your  membership  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Invc.stigations 

The  Group  with  the  Co-operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information  is  about  to  begin  an 
exhaustive  study  on  the  “Operation  and  Merchan¬ 
dising  of  Furniture  Departments.”  This  survey  has 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


(c)  Unarrwood  Cf  Undrrwooa 

Edwin  R.  Dibrell 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 
Chairman,  Merchandise  Manager’s  Group 
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How  to  Organize  a  Good  Central  Stock  Control 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group  Devises  Questionnaire 
Which  Produces  Facts  Necessary  to  Effective  Organization 

By  Hammond  Ladd,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Reserve  or  Central  stocks  of  a  store  may  vary 
from  a  small  room  operated  by  salespeople, 
to  a  highly  centralized  organization,  super¬ 
vised  by  an  expert,  where  stock  is  scientifically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  detailed  stock  records  are  kept. 

In  most  stores  the  question  of  just  how  reserve 
stock  should  be  handled  may  arise.  The  question¬ 
naire  which  appears  in  this  article  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  store  owner  and  the  oper¬ 
ating  head  of  the  department  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  his  individual  problem.  It  is  clearly  understood 
that  various  stores  will  not  and  should  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  stock  rooms.  The  details  of  or¬ 
ganization,  total  volume  of  business,  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled,  forward  stock  space,  policy  re¬ 
garding  out-of-season  merchandise — is  it  sold  out 
at  clearance,  or  carried  over — are  all  factors  which 
govern  the  discussion. 

Outline  Is  Comprehensive 

This  outline  is  purposely  made  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  covers  work  often  done  by  other  depart¬ 
ments  than  the  stock  organization.  Inventory,  for 
instance,  is  generally  supervised  by  the  comptrol¬ 
ler,  but  the  stock  people  as  a  rule  have  work  to  do 
in  this  connection.  The  same  is  true  of  “mark- 
downs,”  where  the  Merchandise  Division  originates 
and  the  comptroller  supervises,  but  the  actual  work 
of  marking  down  the  merchandise  may  be  done 
by  the  stock  people. 

Personnel  is  also  touched  upon,  for  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  questionnaire  to  determine  whether 
or  not  consideration  is  given  to  the  type  of  per¬ 
sons  employed,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  trained 
with  the  view  of  use  elsewhere. 

Stock  Room  Control  Questionnaire 

/.  TYPE  OF  STOCK  ROOM 

1.  Is  Reserve  Stock  centralized  physically? 

2.  Is  the  control  of  Reserve  Stock  centralized? 

3.  What  pyramid  of  Store  includes  Reserve 
Stock? 

II.  PHYSICAL  PROTECTION 

1.  What  control  over  ingress  or  egress  of 
responsible  persons? 

2.  What  physical  barriers? 

III.  RECEIVING  MERCHANDISE 

1.  What  check  is  made  of  merchandise  going 
into  stock? 

2.  Who  places  it  on  shelves? 

IV.  STOCK  KEEPING 

1.  Has  any  plan  of  arrangement  been  adopted 
to  separate  line  styles  and  prices? 


2.  Has  study  been  made  of : 

a.  Distance  merchandise  must  travel  from 
Receiving  through  Stock  and  to  Selling 
Department? 

b.  Protection  en  route? 

c.  Type  of  Stock  fixtures ;  wood,  steel,  etc? 

d.  What  size  bins  and  shelves  are  best 
adapted  to  merchandise? 

3.  Have  standards  of  stock  keeping  been  pre¬ 
scribed,  or  is  work  the  results  of  many 
minds  and  opinions? 

V.  ISSUE 

1.  Are  disbursements  made  by  individual 
pieces  (i.e.,  1  pair  hose),  or  by  manufac¬ 
turer’s  unit  (i.e.,  1  box  hose)  ? 

2.  If  by  pieces,  leaving  broken  packages, 
what  method  of  checking  quantity  remain¬ 
ing  in  packages? 

3.  What  method  is  employed  for  requisition¬ 
ing  merchandise,  and  what  authority  is 
required  ? 

VI.  RETURN  TO  STOCKS 

1.  What  care  and  preparation  is  given  season¬ 
al  and  sale  returns  to  stock — is  identity  of 
such  merchandise  established — do  such  re¬ 
turns  eventually  constitute  odd  lots? 

VII.  RECORDS 

1.  What  type  of  records,  if  any? 

2.  Should  records  be  constructed  to  assist  mer¬ 
chandise  division,  and  in  what  way? 

a.  By  reports 

b.  By  accessibility  to  buyer 

3.  What  records  of  receipt  of  merchandise 
into  stock? 

4.  What  records  of  disbursement  from  stock? 
.S.  What  check  on  posting  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  to  stock  records? 

6.  Have  mechanical  tabulating  machines  been 
considered  for  stock  records? 

Vm.  INVENTORY. 

1.  Is  there  advance  preparation  for  inventory? 
.\re  package  contents  verified? 

2.  Can  listing  be  done  prior  to  Inventory  with¬ 
out  use  of  deduction  factor? 

3.  Is  Inventory  at  cost  or  retail,  or  both? 

4.  Is  Inventory  checked  with  stock  records 
for  verification  of  record? 

IX.  MARKDOWNS 

1.  Is  there  an  established  check  on  mark- 
downs  of  merchandise  in  stock? 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Kimball  Will  Head  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Insurance  Bureau 

Read  These  Interesting  Facts  About  an  Ambitious  Service 
Which  the  Association  Will  Initiate  for  Members  June  1st 

By  A.  N.  Fraser,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Insurance  Committee 


r  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 

members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

Association  their  new  Secretary  for  Insurance 
Service,  Mr.  Warren  F.  Kimball.  To  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Kimball  will  need 
no  introduction.  As  one  of  the  executives  of  the 
largest  reciprocal  group,  he  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  insurance  problems  of  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  for 
the  past  five  years.  During 
this  time  his  work  and  his 
personality  have  commend¬ 
ed  him  to  all  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact. 

As  one  member  of  the 
Insurance  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  it — “If  Mr.  Kimball 
is  available  for  this  jwsit- 
ion,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.”  However,  the 
Insurance  Committee  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  field 
only  to  have  their  original 
thought  confirmed  that  of 
all  possible  men,  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  was  the  best  man  for 
the  job. 

New  U.  &  O.  Form 

Mr.  Kimball  is  receiving 
wide  recognition  just  now 
among  the  insurance  fra¬ 
ternity  as  the  author  of 
the  New  York  Reciprocal 
Underwriters’  Use  and  Oc¬ 
cupancy  form.  This  form 
which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  adopted  as  their 
official  form,  has  just  been  aj)proved  by  the  Eastern 
Union — the  insurance  organization  controlling  the 
underwriting  in  the  extreme  eastern  section  of 
the  country.  After  the  Controllers’  form  had  l)een 
completed  and  an  efYort  was  being  made  to  have 
it  ap])roved  by  the  organized  insurance  interests. 
Mr.  Kimball  kept  on  working  out  some  ideas  of 
his  own  which  had  not  fully  been  met  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  form.  The  result  was  the  New  York  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Underwriters’  form,  which  has  been  a])- 
proved  with  a  few  modifications,  for  general  under¬ 
writing.  The  honor  thus  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Kimball  is  an  unique  one  and  goes  far  to  commend 
him  to  us  as  an  able.  c(»nscientious  and  thorough 
underwriter 


Mr.  Kimball’s  earliest  insurance  training  was 
with  the  New  England  Mutuals  in  their  engineering 
department.  No  better  school  could  be  found  in 
which  to  ground  a  young  man  in  the  principles  of 
modern  industrial  underwriting  of  the  mutual  type. 
The  senior  mutuals,  as  they  are  called,  are  known 
as  the  soundest  underwriting  scheme  producing  the 
lowest  cost  to  their  members  of  any  similar  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  world. 

Knows  Our  Field 

At  the  out-break  of  the 
War,  Mr.  Kimball  was 
commissioned  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  to  serve  in  a  small 
insurance  unit  of  six  offi¬ 
cers  to  whom  was  entrust¬ 
ed  the  protection  of  all  the 
United  States’  stores  in 
France.  After  this  inter¬ 
esting  e.xperience,  Mr. 
Kimball  turned  to  what  are 
called  the  dry  goods  recip¬ 
rocals  and  took  a  position 
on  the  engineering  stafif  of 
Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  of 
.New  York,  in  whose  office 
are  centered  the  activities 
of  the  Individual  Under¬ 
writers,  New  York  Recip¬ 
rocal  Underwriters  and  the 
•Affiliated  Underwriters. 
Mr.  Kimball  ultimately 
reached  the  position  of 
Deputy  Attorney  and  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Affiliated  Un¬ 
derwriters  of  that  office. 

These  j)ast  five  years  of 
intimate  ex])osure  to  retail 
problems  have  given  him  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  before  him  to  which  he 
comes  with  unbounded  vision  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Insurance  Committee  has  extensively  used 
two  men  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the  insurance 
problems  discussed  during  the  past  three  years. 
.Mr.  Kimball,  rejiresenting  the  reci])rf»cal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  Mr.  John  R.  Bear,  of  John  C.  Paige  & 
Company.  Boston,  Mass.,  re])resenting  the  line 
com])anies.  have  been  of  inestimal)le  assistance  to 
the  committee  in  its  work.  We  are  glad  to  dis¬ 
charge  in  this  ])ublic  manner  our  debt  to  the  service 
so  freely  rendered  by  these  two  men.  in  advising  us 
on  technical  insurance  procedure.  We  believe  this 
same  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  stock  com- 
( Continued  on  page  39) 
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House  to  House  Canvassing  and  How  to  Meet  It 

A  Hosiery  Man  Outlines  Its  Strength  and  Weaknesses  and 
Suggests  Four  Ways  for  Stores  to  Meet  This  Competition 
Address  by  T.  Walter  Fred,  Davenport  Hosiery  Mills,  to  our  14th' Annual  Convention 


-  ■-.« 
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IT  IS  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  hosiery 
peddler  is  a  real  menace.  Many  of  us  thought 
when  it  came  up  a  few  years  ago  that  it  would 
be  transitory,  that  it  would  pass  off  like  a  cloud. 
We  have  seen  it  grow  and  grow  until  today  it  has 
taken  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  hosiery  business 
out  of  your  stores,  and  is  doing  a  phenominal  re¬ 
peat  business.  That  is  the  serious  part  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  has  spread  also  to  other  things,  underwear, 
house  dresses,  clothes  of  various  kinds.  It  seems 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  were  giving  it  serious 
consideration. 

Is  the  hosiery  peddler  successful  because  he  offers 
greater  values  than  are  being  offered  by  the  regular 
retail  stores?  Careful  survey  will  show  you  that 
the  hosiery  peddler  does  not  offer  any  better  values 
than  are  found  in  the  store.  If  that  is  true,  then, 
is  it  possible  for  the  Bell  Ringer  to  offer  better 
values  than  you  can  offer?  Investigation  will  show 
that  the  direct-to-consumer  method  of  distribution 
is  no  more  economical  than  the  regular  time  hon¬ 
ored  method  of  the  retail  store.  The  mill  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  has  a  terribly  large  over¬ 
head  office  expense  to  look  after  the  mass  of  detail 
which  is  naturally  incident  to  that  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Besides  that,  it  must  pay  the  canvasser 
a  very  large  commission.  It  must  have  high-class 
canvassers  and  they  must  make  money.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  must  pay  a  distribution  manager  who  is 
over  so  many  canvassers,  another  commission. 
Total  all  that  expense  up,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  direct-to-consumer  method  of  distribution  is 
no  cheaper  than  the  old,  regular  method  through 
the  retail  store. 

Asleep  on  the  Job 

If  this  is  true,  why  do  women  buy  from  the  house 
to  house  canvasser?  I  hope  what  I  am  going  to 
say  will  not  offend  anybody.  I  am  placed  in  a  rather 
embarrassing  position.  To  say  what  I  want  to  say, 
I  have  to  talk  about  my  own  business,  that  is  the 
general  type  of  business  that  I  am  in,  but  nothing 
that  I  am  saying  to  you  is  said  with  the  idea  of 
advancing  our  own  business.  If  I  were  selling 
toothpicks  or  baby  carriages,  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  to  you,  because  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  cold, 
hard,  naked  truth. 

The  real  reason  for  the  success  of  the  hosiery 
peddler  is  the  fact  that  the  retail  store  and  perhaps 
the  manufacturer  too  have  been  asleep.  In  studying 
this  question,  there  occurs  to  me  four  things  that 
perhaps  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
hosiery  peddler.  All  four  exist  because  we  have 
been  asleep  on  the  job.  In  studying  these  four 
things,  we  can  learn  how  to  combat  this  evil,  and 


the  substance  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  to 
use  these  same  methods  and  fight  fire  with  fire. 

What  They  Want 

First,  we  believe  that  the  hosiery  peddler  is  suc¬ 
cessful  because  he  is  giving  the  women  what  they 
want.  I  mean  by  that  a  strong,  serviceable,  long- 
wearing  utility  silk  stocking  at  a  low  price. 

I  believe  that  a  circular  knit  stocking  is  the  best 
service  and  utility  stocking.  You  may  not  agree 
with  me  on  this.  The  house  to  house  canvasser 
hosiery  knit  business  is  largely  <»n  circular  knit 
goods.  However,  they  do  sell  full  fashioned  goods. 
The  largest  exponent  of  this  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  has  within  the  last  year  acquired  a  full  fash¬ 
ioned  mill.  But  today  the  big  bulk  of  their  business 
is  on  circular  knit  silk  hose. 

You  may  feel  that  this  is  intended  as  a  knock 
at  full  fashioned.  It  is  not.  In  our  opinion,  there 
is  a  real  place  in  every  store  for  both  full  fash¬ 
ioned  and  circular  knit.  After  all,  the  public  is  the 
judge  of  what  it  wants.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  in  a  great  many  instances,  your  store  is  a 
selector  of  merchandise  for  the  public,  but  in  the 
simple  things  of  life  like  a  pair  of  utility  silk  stock¬ 
ings.  my  conception  of  your  store  is  that  you  are  a 
service  station  to  give  the  people  what  they  want, 
and  if  you  fail  to  do  that,  you  can  blame  nobody 
but  yourself  when  they  go  out  and  buy  from  some¬ 
body  else,  your  competitor  across  the  street,  or 
the  house  to  house  canvasser. 

Not  Good  Enough 

But,  you  say,  we  have  a  utility  stocking,  we  have 
a  circular  knit  one,  and  we  don’t  do  any  big  volume 
on  it.  That  is  true  in  the  majority  of  cases  because 
you  don’t  tell  the  public  about  it. 'You  don’t  push 
it.  A  lot  of  the  women  who  come  into  your  store 
don’t  know  that  you  have  one.  I  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  investigation  that  this  is  true 
in  a  great  many  stores.  Maybe  it  is  not  true  in 
yours,  A  woman  goes  in  to  buy  a  circular  knit 
pair  of  stockings,  and  she  is  practically  insulted 
by  the  clerk.  The  clerk  turns  up  her  nose  and  says, 
“No,  we  don’t  handle  them  up  here,  this  is  a  full 
fashioned  store.  Perhaps  you  can  get  them  in  the 
basement.”  After  being  properly  snubbed  this 
woman  goes  out.  buys  what  she  wants  from  the 
store  across  the  street,  or  from  the  house  to  house 
canvasser. 

But,  you  say,  this  condition  doesn’t  exist  in  my 
store.  I  want  to  suggest  this,  that  you  look  about 
and  see.  Perhaps  your  hosiery  buyer  and  the  sales 
girls  in  your  department  are  taking  the  high  and 
mighty  attitude  that  they  are  above  circular  knit 
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Nugent  s  new  store  to  use  National 
Gish  Register  Equipment 


Sketch  showing^  Nugent  s  present  store  and  new  building 

NUGENT’S  new  store  in  St.  Louis  will  be  a  model  in  every 
respect.  It  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  National  Cash 
Registers  and  Charge  Phones. 

The  completeness  of  the  National  Cash  Register  equipment 
which  will  be  installed  in  their  new  store  is  best  shown  by  their 
recent  order  which  will  equip  this  new  store  with  92  registers 
and  a  120-Station  Charge  Phone  System.  This  will  displace  the 
present  method  of  having  charge  slips  sent  to  the  office  to  be 
O.  K’d. 

Consideration  of  all  facts  led  to  but 
one  conclusion — that  the  service 
standards  set  for  the  new  store  could 
best  be  met  with  National  Cash  Regis 
ter  equipment. 


763  department  stores 
bought  N.  C.  R.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  1924. 


O.  K.  Charge  Phone 


Clerk'wrap  National  Cash  Regiater 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Dayton,  Ohio 
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stockings,  that  this  is  a  full-fashioned  store  and  it 
is  beneath  our  standing  to  handle  a  stocking  of  this 
kind.  All  the  time  the  peddler  of  hosiery  is  going 
around  to  the  best  people  in  the  best  homes  in  your 
town  and  selling  them  a  circular  knit,  service,  util¬ 
ity  stocking.  They  are  selling  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  women  like  them. 

The  Best  Trade 

He  is  selling  the  best  women  because  the  poorer 
classes  do  not  have  $5.50  in  cold  cash  to  pay  out  for 
a  box  of  sik  stockings,  so  they  work  the  best  resi¬ 
dential  streets,  the  successful  businessmen’s  wives, 
and  you,  with  the  attitude  that  you  are  above  this 
trade,  are  getting  your  business  from  the  poorer 
classes. 

I  know  of  a  store  { I  am  drawing  from  personal 
experience)  in  a  town  of  450,000  population,  and 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  dressed  towns  in 
this  country.  This  one  department  store  which  had 
never  handled  circular  knit  stockings  before,  in 
three  years’  time  built  up  a  business  of  $55,000 
annually  on  one  circular  knit  silk  stocking,  and 
it  came  from  the  best  women  in  the  town,  and  it 
came  through  repeat  business. 

Salesmanship 

The  second  reason  that  we  feel  that  the  hell 
ringer  has  made  a  success  is  because  of  real  sales¬ 
manship.  The  house-to-house  canvassers  as  a  rule 
are  sharp,  keen,  alert  and  know  their  business, 
and  they  go  after  the  business.  They  show  real 
salesmanship. 

If  we  are  going  to  combat  that  evil,  we  have  got 
to  show  real  salesmanship  in  our  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment.  I  don’t  know  what  a  hosiery  salesgirl  gets 
in  an  average  department  store,  but  I  think  it  is 
not  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the  average  girl 
gets  somewhere  between  $15  and  $18  a  week;  some 
may  pay  more  and  some  less. 

This  is  no  brief  for  the  salesgirl,  but  in  this 
world  we  usually  get  just  about  what  we  pay  for. 
That  girl  has  to  dress  neatly  and  live  in  decent 
quarters,  and  how  can  you  expect  a  girl  getting 
$18  a  week  and  living  on  that  to  show  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  product  she  is  selling  or  know 
much  about  it  or  care  much  about  it? 

Quality,  Not  Quantity 

“But,”  you  say,  “I  can’t  afford  to  pay  them  any 
more.”  Well,  you  have  got  to  get  high-class  girls. 
We  will  all  agree  on  that,  that  we  must  have  high- 
class  girls  who  are  on  to  their  jobs  and  know  their 
jobs. 

If  you  have  six  hosiery  salesgirls  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  you  can’t  afford  to  pay  them  any  more, 
get  rid  of  three  of  them,  then  pay  the  other  three 
more  money  or  a  liberal  commission,  and  insist 
that  they  know  more  about  hosiery,  that  they  get 
on  their  toes,  and  that  they  go  after  the  business. 
I  would  rather  have  one  high-class,  efficient,  en¬ 
thusiastic  salesgirl  than  two  mediocre  ones. 

In  the  third  place,  this  is  something  that  perhaps 


few  of  you  will  agree  with  me  on,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  bell  ringer  is  the  one  that  advertises  his 
stuff  in  national  magazines.  You  all  know  very  well 
to  whom  1  am  referring,  and  they  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  anybody  else  in  the  direct-to-ihe- 
customer  method  of  distribution.  If  you  are  going 
to  fight  this  evil,  you  have  got  to  do  the  same 
thing.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  to  be  more 
successful  in  doing  it,  you  have  got  to  handle 
nationally  advertised  merchandise  that  competes 
with  the  one  that  is  being  sold  by  the  house-to- 
house  canvassers. 

Concentration 

Just  one  other  thing  1  want  to  mention.  The 
bell  ringer  concentrates.  He  has  one  stocking  to 
sell.  He  knows  his  product.  He  is  sold  on  it.  He 
is  successful  because  he  concentrates.  In  some 
stores,  there  are  as  many  as  six  to  eight  conflict¬ 
ing  brands  in  the  same  price  range.  You  have  a 
little  bit  of  everything,  but  when  it  comes  to  size 
and  color  assortment,  you  have  got  nothing.  You 
have  a  lot  of  money  tied  up  in  your  stock,  and  yet 
you  haven’t  a  decent,  clean  stock.  No  manufacturer 
cares  about  your  business,  because  you  are  split¬ 
ting  it  around  with  everybody.  No  manufacturer 
is  going  to  give  you  any  more  assistance  than  he 
gives  anybody  else. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  say 
don’t  do.  There  is  just  one  I  am  going  to  mention. 
When  you  start  out  again  in  your  campaign  against 
the  house-to-house  canvasser,  don’t  base  it  on  the 
weak,  sentimental,  impotent  slogan,  “Buy  at  home.” 
To  my  mind  that  slogan  has  lost  American  mer¬ 
chants  more  business  than  any  one  other  thing 
they  have  ever  done. 

An  Inept  Appeal 

Why  should  I  buy  at  home?  The  slogan  itself 
suggests  that  the  stuff  that  I  am  selling,  that  you 
are  selling  is  not  all  that  it  might  be,  but  for  senti¬ 
mental  reasons,  I  should  purchase  at  home,  even  if 
it  was  against  my  interests  to  do  so.  Forget  it. 
Adopt  this  slogan :  “Don’t  discriminate  against  the 
home  store.”  That  is  fair.  No  purchaser  can  take 
issue  with  you  there,  and  your  slogan  itself  sug¬ 
gests  that  what  you  are  selling  is  second  to  no¬ 
body’s. 

You  have  a  lot  of  advantages  over  the  hosiery 
peddler.  You  are  known  in  your  community.  Your 
guarantee  means  something.  You  are  on  the  job 
to  back  it  up.  The  consumer  can  see  the  merchan¬ 
dise  before  she  gets  it.  She  doesn’t  have  to  buy 
a  whole  box  of  four  pairs.  Furthermore,  you  can 
offer  her  a  great  assortment  of  colors,  where  she 
can  look  at  them,  match  them  up  right  there  with 
her  gowns  or  shoes  or  anything  else.  Besides  that, 
you  have  a  very  strong  ally  which  the  peddler 
hasn’t  got.  You  have  your  silent  salesman,  your 
window  displays.  I  would  go  after  those  fellows 
strong  in  my  windows,  and  I  wouldn’t  run  a  win¬ 
dow  once  a  month  or  so  and  forget  I  had  a  hosiery 
department  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 
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Foreign  Trade  Convention  Will  Meet 
June  24,  25,  26,  at  Seattle 

The  Twelfth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
will  he  held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  24,  25  and  26. 
This  meeting  will  have  a  real  international  flavor, 
as  delegations  are  expected  from  Japan,  China,  In¬ 
dia.  Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
Philli])ines.  All  important  phases  of  foreign  trade, 
from  credits  and  advertising  to  selling  methods  and 
financing,  will  be  considered. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  in  excess  of  eight  billion  dollars  last  year  and 
shows  j)romise  of  exceeding  that  figure  in  1925. 
The  deliberations  of  this  group,  therefore,  are  of 
great  interest  to  American  business. 
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Interior  Design,  Fixtures  and  Store  Plan 

By  Welch-Wilmarth 


been  recpiested  by  several  members  who  feel  the 
need  for  such  information  and  the  investigation  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  .Association.  The  study  will  embrace  de¬ 
partmental  location,  layout,  relation  to  allied  de¬ 
partments,  departmental  organization,  methods  of 
selling  furniture,  sales  promotion  plans,  statistics, 
warehousing,  packing  and  delivery,  merchandising 
methods,  methods  of  ])aying  employees,  etc.  We  ask 
for  the  co-operation  of  all  members  in  making  this 
study  so  that  our  findings  and  recommendations 
will  be  rej)resentative  of  the  best  practices  in  fur¬ 
niture  department  operation.  If  every  member 
helps,  this  study  will  be  a  most  valuable  one. 

A  study  of  “The  Zoning  of  Price  Lines  by  De¬ 
partments”  is  also  being  planned.  This  survey  will 
follow  the  one  on  furniture  departments  and  we 
shall  have  more  to  tell  you  about  this  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

Weighting  of  Silks 

The  excessive  weighting  of  silks  is  a  problem 
which  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Group. 
We  are  w’orking  in  co-operation  with  a  committee 
of  silk  buyers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  We 
have  taken  no  definite  stand  on  the  weighting  of 
silk,  but  are  devoting  all  our  efforts  to  finding  the 
facts.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  300  stores  to  as¬ 
certain  their  views.  From  the  replies  received  it 
seems  we  are  working  on  a  problem  which  is 
W’^orthy  of  serious  consideration.  While  it  is  true 
that  weighting  does  give  hand  and  drape  to  fabric, 
members  report  they  are  receiving  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  relative  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  silks 
which  are  heavily  loaded.  These  complaints  con¬ 
sist  of  spotting,  wrinkling,  cracking,  deterioration 
due  to  heat,  perspiration,  and  disintegration  from 
mere  lapse  of  time.  It  is  quite  probable  that  com¬ 
plaints  will  increase  during  the  summer  months 
when  garments  made  of  heavily  weighted  silks  will 
be  subject  to  body  heat  and  perspiration. 


(tutsiide  u  store  impressions  ore  created. 

Inside  u  store  money  is  made! 

Out.side  appearance  is  important.  Insi<ie  efHeiency  is  all- 
important. 

There  are  artists  and  artisans  who  specialize  in  these 
two  widely  diilerent  spheres  of  activity.  It  is  indeed  a 
tribute  that  .Sanper  Brothers  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas, 
should  select  Welch-Wilmarth  to  plan  their  store  in¬ 
terior  and  equip  it.  Especially  does  this  take  <in  added 
sipnificance  when  it  is  considered  that  Welch-Wilmarth 
had  previously  planned  and  equipped  the  other  Sanper 
Brothers  Store  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

There  is  a  prowinp  appreciation  of  liner  fixtures  prop¬ 
erly  placed,  (^all  upon  our  store  planninp  service  to 
aid  y«>u  with  any  store-planninp  problem.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Use  the  coupon. 

W  elch- W  ilmarth  \wuciated  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


Store  Planners,  Designers,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Finest 
Store  Equipment  in  the  World 

^  Representatives  in  all 

Y  principal  cities.  Consult 

’  yourlocaltelephonebook 


At  P»«<C|Vr 


The  Welch-Wilmarth 

Companies,  Associated 
Grand  Rands,  Mich. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  iKHjlc  “Method  in  Merchan¬ 
dising." 

Please  have  your  representative  call. 

Please  send  me  full  particu’ars  about:  []  The  Baby  Shop; 
[1  Shirt  Waist  Cabinets;  [1  Clothing  Wardrobes;  [1  Hat  Cases; 
[1  Interchangeable  Sectional  Units;  [1  Show  Cases;  []  Millin¬ 
ery  Cases;  [1  Children's  Dept.  I  understand  I  am  in  no  way 
obligated. 


Name. 


Executive  Position. 


State. 
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Store  Managers’  Convention  Has  Fine  Program 

President  Tily  and  Group  Officers  to  Deliver  Addresses 
Other  Unusual  Features  Will  Mark  Second  Annual  Meeting 


Methods  of  store  operation  which  will  bring 
about  reductions  in  costs  and  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficiency  will  take  leading  place  in 
the  discussions  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Store  Manager’s  Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  Chairman  Richard  E.  Steed, 
Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  call 
the  sessions  to  order  May  13th  at  the  Hotel  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  con¬ 
vention  continues  through  May  14  and  15. 

The  keynote  address,  “Better  Service,”  will  be 
delivered  by  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  There  will  be  messages 
from  the  chairmen  and  other  officers  of  several 
groups  in  the  Association.  Prominent  retailers  and 
experts  in  fields  allied  with  the  retail  business  will 
make  up  the  balance  of  the  unusually  interesting 
program. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  convention  will  be 
the  concerts  to  be  given  at  the  Banquet  and  on  the 
succeeding  evening  by  the  Strawbridge  and  Cloth¬ 
ier  Chorus  of  130  voices.  President  Tily,  a  musician 
of  high  standing,  will  lead  the  chorus. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  several  East¬ 
ern  cities  to  conduct  delegates  from  the  convention 
through  the  local  stores  on  the  day  following  the 
closing  sessions.  On  May  16th,  parties  will  be  taken 
through  stores  in  their  respective  cities  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chairmen:  Philadelphia.  John  Jackson, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  New  York,  E.  H.  Pierce, 
Best  &  Co. ;  Baltimore,  M.  A.  Mueller,  O’Neill  & 
Co. ;  Newark,  G.  A.  Hill,  L.  S.  Plaut  &  Co. ;  Provi¬ 


dence,  R.  E.  Steed.  Gladding  D.  G.  Co. ;  Boston, 
3.  G.  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  must  not  neglect  to 
ask  for  Certificates  for  Reduced  Fare  when  they 
buy  their  tickets  to  Atlantic  City.  The  round  trip 
ticket  will  be  sold  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  if 
Certificates  are  secured.  The  Certificates  must  be 
validated  at  the  convention.  The  complete  program 
follows : 

Wednesday  Morning 

Chairman,  Richard  E.  Steed.  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

9:45  .^.M.  Call  to  Order. 

10:00  A.M.  Keynote  Address:  “Better  Service" — Herbert 
J.  Tily,  President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Vice-  Pres,  and  General 
Manager,  Strawbridge  &  Qothier,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

10:40  A.M.  "What  the  Store  Managers’  Division  Can  Do 
for  the  Association" — Lew  Hahn.  Managing 
Director.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

11:10A.M.  A  Message  From  the  Controllers’  Congress — 
Ernest  Katz,  Chairman,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  Controller.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  luc , 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

11:35  .^.M.  “Better  Traffic  Service” — Frank  M.  Andrews, 
Chairman.  Traffic  Group.  Traffic  Manager, 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

12:00  A.M.  "Better  Service  Through  Delivery  Department 
Organization” — Arthur  W.  Einstein,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

Chairman,  Charles  N.  Anderson,  Pres.,  The  .\nderson- 
Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

“Supervising  Store  Up-Keep” — Thomas  J. 
Lockney,  Director,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

2:40  P.M.  “The  Influence  of  Street  Traffic  on  Store  Pat¬ 
ronage” — Ernest  Greenwood,  Secretary.  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Street  and  ighway 
Safety.  Washington.  D.  C. 

3:20  P.M.  “Store  Policies  in  Relation  to  the  Problems 
of  the  Store  Manager” — Ralph  C.  Hudson, 
President.  O’Neill  &  Co..  Baltimore.  Md., 
Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

4:35  P.M.  Election  of  Directors. 

Wednesday  Evening 

7 :00  P.M.  Banquet. 

Presiding :  Richard  E.  Steed.  Chairman,  Store 
Managers’  Division. 

Address ;  “If  I  Were  a  Retailer” — Dr.  W.  W. 
Giles.  Pastor,  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Selections  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  M'ale 
Quartette,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  Owens, 
Tenor;  Edynfred  Lewis,  Tenor;  Harold  .■\. 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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EAR  after  year  the  leading  department  stores  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  continue  to  add  to  their  White  Truck 
fleets.  Their  experience  has  taught  them  that  Whites  deliver 
at  the  lowest  per  package  cost.  Invariably  White  Trucks  are  assigned 
the  longest  and  most  difficult  routes  because  they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  rolling. 

As  evidence  of  satisfaction  with  White  Truck  performance  76  de¬ 
partment  stores,  herewith  listed,  operate  2307  White  Trucks  in  fleets 
of  10  or  more.  Hundreds  of  other  Whites  serve  department  stores  in 
fleets  of  less  than  10 — indisputable  evidence  of  White  Truck  leader¬ 
ship.  The  experience  of  these  owners  is  yours  to  profit  by  —at  no  cost. 

Let  us  send  you  free  the  ig2y  IVbite  Roll  Call  booklet  listing  83^  concerns  in 
all  lines  of  business  operating  3i,opj  H^hite  Trucks  in  fleets  of  10  or  more 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


Department  Store  Fleets 
10  or  More  White  Trucks 


WHITE  TRUaSS 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Aknliain  &  Straiu,  Brooklyn .  66 

),  N.  Adam  A  Company,  Buffalo .  38 

B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York  City.  86 

•Anooiated  Dry  Corporation .  188 

Ilw  Bailey  Company,  Cleveland .  34 

1.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  44 

Bemkeimer-Leadcr  Storea,  Inc.,  Balti- 

mnre  .  10 

Beat  A  Company,  New  York  City .  27 

Block  A  Kuhl  Company,  Peoria,  lU .  18 

Bloomincdale  Broi.,  New  York  City. . .  41 

Bona  A  Buhl,  Inc.,  Pittiburgh .  30 

Brandiea  Storea,  Omaha .  10 

Broadway  Dept.  Store,  Loa  Angelea....  31 
Bry-Block  Mercantile  Co.,  Memphia....  14 

Ballocka.  loa  Angelea .  88 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolii .  13 

I.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  86 
Abraham  Eiaenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  11 

The  Fair,  Chicago .  13 

Wm.  Filene’a  Sona  Co,.  Boaton .  17 

Frank  A  Seder.  Philadelphia .  36 

Frederick  A  Nelaon.  Ino.,  Seattle .  86 

A.  W.  Gamage.  Ltd.,  London.  England.  14 

(Hmbel  Brothera,  Inc.  (New  York) .  04 

Oimbel  Brothera,  Inc.  (Philadelphia)...  79 
Oimbel  Brothera,  Inc.  (Milwaukee) .  16 

J.  Goldamith  A  Sona  Co.,  Memphia .  18 

Hale  Brothera,  San  Francieoo .  10 

The  Halle  Brothera  Co.,  Cleveland .  81 

Hecht  Brothera  A  Co.,  Waahlngton .  38 

Keaa  Brothera,  Allentown,  Fa .  11 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland .  21 

Hoohachild,  Kohn  A  Co.,  Baltimore .  26 

Joaeph  Home  Co..  Pittabnrgh .  49 

J.  L.  Hudaon  Company,  Detroit .  68 

Hudaon’a  Bay  Company .  28 

Jonea  Store  Company,  Kanaaa  City .  26 

S.  Kann  Son'a  Company,  Waahington. . .  16 

Kaufmann  A  Baer  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  47 

lansburg  A  Brother,  Waahington .  16 

LaSalle  A  Koch  Company,  Toledo .  12 

lit  Brothers,  Ino.,  PhiUdelphia .  66 

Frederick  Loeaer  A  Company,  Brooklyn.  36 

R.  H.  Maoy  A  Co.,  New  York .  81 

Handel  Br<khen,  Chicago .  46 

The  May  Company  (Cleveland) .  67 

The  May  Company  (Loa  Angeles) .  30 

HcCreery  A  Company,  Pittsburgh .  21 

0.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown.  0...  82 

Henry  Morgan  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal...  14 

A.  I.  Namm  A  Son,  Brooklyn .  68 

M.  O’Neil  Company,  Akron .  13 

Oppenheim,  Collins  A  Company .  46 

Outlet  Company,  Providenoe .  16 

Palais  Royal,  Washington .  17 

Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Co.,  Pittsburgh..  17 

H.  A  S.  Pogue  Co..  Cincinnati .  19 

Powers  Mercantile  Co..  Minneapolis .  18 

The  Rosenbaum  Co.,  ntta burgh .  48 

Saha  A  Company,  New  York .  40 

Sanger  Brothera,  Dallas. . .  10 

Shepard-Norwell  Co.,  Boston .  11 

The  John  ShiUito  Co.,  Cincinnati .  19 

Franklin  Simon  A  Co..  New  York .  87 

Stem  Brothers.  New  York .  48 

8tewart  A  Company,  Baltimore .  88 

Strawbridge  A  Clothier,  Phils  delphia ...  34 

Wm,  Taylor  Son  A  Co.,  Cleveland .  86 

John  Wanamaker  (New  York) .  83 

John  Wanamaker  (Philadelphia) .  18 

Raphael  Weill  A  Co.,  San  Francisco....  20 

R.  H.  White  Company.  Boston .  13 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  Co.,  Chioago .  88 

Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Wa^ngton .  8» 

C.  H.  Yeager  Company,  Akron .  10 

Zions  Oo.operative  Merc.  Ins.,  Salt  Lake 
City  .  11 

TOTAL  . 2307 


*Zialaslve  ef  subsidiary  or  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  individually  listed. 


76  Department  S 
Operate  2307  White 
in  Fleets  of  10  or 


tores. 

Trucks 

More 
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Simonds,  Bass;  John  Vandersloot,  Bass; 
Frank  Haenle,  Accompanist. 


Thursday  Morning 

Chairman,  M.  A.  Mueller,  Vice-President,  O’Neill  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

9:45  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

.  Open  Discussion:  “Cash  Registers,  Tube  Sys¬ 

tems  and  Telephone  Authorizing  Systems” 
— Conducted  by  Chairman  Joseph  E.  Myers, 
Kaufmann’s,  “The  Big  Store,”  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cash  Registers  and  Tube  Sys¬ 
tems;  C.  C.  Kaskell,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  George  M. 
Watson,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.;  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  J.  H.  Pas- 
waters,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

11:00  A.M.  A  Message  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
— Roy  E.  Clark,  Sales  Manager,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11 :25  A.M.  “New  Methods  for  Better  Control  Through 
the  Store  Manager's  Office — (Speaker  to 
be  announced. 

12  M.  “Personnel  Management”  —  Inez  Kjellstrom, 
Gilchrist  Company,  Boston.  Mass.,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Vice-President  for  New  England. 
Personnel  Group. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Chairman,  John  A.  Brown,  Sec.-Treas..  Rorabaugh-Brown 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

2:00  P.M.  (Tall  to  Order. 

“Budgeting  the  Payroll” — Oliver  Kaufniann. 
Pres..  Kaufmann’s  “The  Big  Store.”  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

2:45  P.M.  “Reduction  of  the  Cost  of  Distribution.”  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  stereoptican.)  George  K. 
Batt.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Supply  Con¬ 


trol,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Assistant  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3:30  P.M.  “Simplified  Shipping  Containers.”  (Illustrated 
with  Stereoptican.)  Wm.  A.  Gately,  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Simplified  Practice,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4:15  P.M.  “What  the  Service  Division  Has  a  Right  to 
Expect  from  the  Merchandise  Division  in  a 
Retail  Store” — John  L.  Mench,  Mdse.  Mgr., 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Thursday  Evening 

8:00  P.M.  Concert — Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Chorus.  (130 
voices).  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Director. 


Friday  Morning 

Chairman,  B.  G.  Hawkins,  Store  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

9:30  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

“Store  Management — Organization — Functions 
— Terminology” — Merrill  W.  Osgood.  Oper¬ 
ating  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Functions  and  Ter¬ 
minology. 

10.00  A.M.  Topic  and  speaker  to  be  announced. 

10:45  A.M.  “The  Telephone  in  Modern  Merchandising” 
— H.  F.  Ettinger,  Division  Sales  Supervisor, 
The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11:30  “Problems  on  Employment” — O.  E.  Klingaman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Employment  and 
Personnel  Manager.  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Friday  Afternoon 

Chariman,  Samuel  Steiner,  General  Superintendent.  The 
Outlet  Company.  Providence,  R.  I. 

2:(N)  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

“Round  Table  Discussions.” 


Controllers’  Congress  Preparing  for 
Annual  Convention  at  Dayton 

Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the  Sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  which  will 
be  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  June  15,  16,  17  and  18. 
Chairman  Ernest  Katz.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  working  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
Congress  to  make  the  meeting  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  of  all  the  group’s  annual  get-togethers. 

The  discussions  this  year  will  center  around 
“Economy  of  Operation.’’  In  the  words  of  Chair¬ 
man  Katz,  “Thousands  of  Ideas  Will  Be  Turned 
Loose’’  for  the  delegates  to  take  hack  home  with 
them  and  apply  to  the  better  operation  of  their 
stores.  An  unusual  program  of  talks  and  open 
discussions  on  the  real  problems  of  retailing  will 
be  provided. 

Some  tempting  details  of  the  fare  which  will  be 
served  up  at  the  Dayton  meetings  will  be  sent  to 
members  in  the  near  future.  Watch  for  the  an¬ 
nouncements  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  reasons 
for  taking  active  part  in  the  convention. 
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DELIVERY  COST  is  determined  by  the 
various  items  of  expense  entering  into 
continued  use  over  a  period  of  years* 

The  high  quality  built  into  Walker  Electric 
Trucks,  as  a  result  of  twenty-two  years 
of  observation  and  experience,  converts 
expensive  delivery  into  PROFITABLE 
DELIVERY* 

Over  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  Walker  Electric  Trucks  by  leading  department  stores. 

Many  have  standardized  on  Walkers  for  profitable  parcel 
delivery  and  short  haul  trucking. 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY  ^  Chicago 

LEADlNCi  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Buffalo  St.  Louis  New  Orleans 
Distributors  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

Load  Capacities:  ^ — 1 — 2 — 3^ — 5  tons 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SSS8SS  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES  SSSSSSSS 
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Big  Advance  Registration  for  Delivery  Meeting 

Group  Has  Arranged  Fine  Program  for  Ninth  Convention 
^hich  Begins  Sessions  at  Cincinnati  Early  This  Month 


Registrations  are  coming  in  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Association  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
promises  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic  and  success¬ 
ful  gathering  that  the  group  ever  has  had.  Chair¬ 
man  J.  A.  Hanley,  J,  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  the  program  and  all  other  arrange¬ 
ments  are  completed  for  the  meetings  which  will 
be  held  at  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati.  May  5,  6,  7,  8. 

The  program  has  been  arranged  to  include  order¬ 
ly  discussions  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  de¬ 
livery,  sessions  having  been  provided  for  Safety  in 
Traffic,  Motor  Truck  Maintenance,  Cost  Control, 
Warehousing,  Furniture  Delivery  and  Remote  De¬ 
livery.  A  very  important  feature  of  the  convention 
will  be  the  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  equipment  used 
in  delivery.  There  will  be  in  excess  of  fifty  booths 
containing  the  displays  of  the  best  manufacturers 
in  this  field. 

Reduced  fares  have  been  granted  by  the  railroads 
so  that  delegates  may  purchase  round  trip  tickets 
at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent.  Every  delegate  should 
ask  for  a  Certificate  when  purchasing  round  trip 
ticket  and  this  must  be  validated  at  convention 
headquarters.  This  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  convention  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  de¬ 
partment  store  owners  and  executives  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  delivery.  An  invitation  has  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  non-members  as  well.  Here  is  the  program 
in  full; 

Tuesday  Morning — Opening  Session 
Chairman,  J.  A.  Hanley,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
9 :00  Registration. 

10  ;00  Official  Call  to  Order. 

Address  of  Welcome — R.  W.  Pogue,  The  H.  &  S. 

Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

.\ddress  of  Chairman — J.  A.  Hanley,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Report  of  Treasurer — J.  V.  Finn,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Trend  of  Retail  Distribution — H.  B.  Wess,  Amer¬ 
ican  Retailers’  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

11:30  View  Exhibits. 

Tuesday  Afternoon — Cost  Control  Session 
Chairman,  J.  A.  Hanley 

1:45  Delivery  Department  Terminology — H.  H.  Bishop, 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Message  from  the  Controllers’  Congress — W.  J. 
Hunter,  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Charging  Sales  Departments  with  Delivery  Expense 
— H.  W.  Carton,  Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Discussion — Fred  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Report  of  the  Bonus  Committee — J.  D.  Ball,  Ed. 
Schuster  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wednesday  Morning — Safety  and  Traffic  Session 
Chairman,  Fred  C.  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsbugh.  Pa. 

9:00  The  Development  of  Transportation  (Moving  Pic¬ 
ture). 

9:30  Selecting  the  Safe  Driver — Sidney  J.  Williams,  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Training  and  Handling  Drivers  for  Safety — George 
H.  Pride.  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Garaging  Customers’  Automobiles — K.  F.  Niemoeller, 
Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Uniting  for  Traffic  Safety — George  M.  Graham,  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  Safety 
Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Afternoon — ^Warehousing  and  Furntiure 
Session 

Chairman,  A.  Schindel,  L.  Bamberger  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1 :45  Furniture  Warehousing  and  Store  System — J.  M. 
Myers.  Kaufinanii’s  The  Big  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Report  of  the  Furniture  Delivery  Committee — E. 
Barrington,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3:00  Round  Table. 

Report  of  the  Warehousing  andOutlying  Districts 
Committee — A.  Schindel,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Preparing  Furniture  for  Delivery. 

Night  Loading  of  Furniture  Delivery  Trucks — 
J.  Turnier,  R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Night — Banquet 
Toastmaster,  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

•Cddress :  Walter  Rosenbaum,  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Thursday  Morning — External  Delivery  Session 
Chairman  H.  H.  Bishop,  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

9:00  The  Story  of  the  Gasoline  Motor  (Moving  Picture). 
9 :30  Report  of  the  Automotive  Maintenance  Committee — 
Joseph  Husson.  Eleto  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Correct  Lubrication  of  Automotive  Vehicles — E.  J. 

Snow,  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Service  Station  Layout  and  Equipment — S.  V.  Nor¬ 
ton,  General  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Consolidated  Delivery — Frank  Andrews,  Clearing 
House  Parcel  Delivery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Discussion — W.  Bain,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Thursday  Afternoon — External  and  Internal  Delivery 
Sessions 

Chairman,  E.  Barrington,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1 :45  Nitrocellulose  Painting  Development— J.  J.  Riley,  E. 
I.  dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Parlin,  N.  J. 

The  Railroad  and  Motor  Truck  in  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion — F.  J.  Scarr,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3 :00  Round  Table. 

When  to  Retire  Your  Motor  Trucks — Walter  Ber¬ 
ner,  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Joseph 
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E.  McLaughlin,  Eleto  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Robert  Hebron.  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Body  Construction  Committee — 
Jay  Lit,  Lit  Bros..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3:00  Round  Table. 

Report  of  the  Parcel  Post  Committee — J.  F.  Kord. 
\Vm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Friday  Morning — Round  Table  Sessions 
9:00  The  Story  of  Petroleum  (Moving  Picture). 

10:00  Round  Table. 

Report  of  the  Internal  Operations  Committee — E. 
E.  Elliott,  L.  Bamberger  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
10:00  Round  Table. 

Report  of  the  Tire  Committee — Alfred  Johnson, 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Friday  Af lemon 

1:45  Inspection  Trips. 

Traffic  Work  the  Forgotten  Field 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

the  sure  control  of  this  payroll.  Let  the  Traffic 
Group  tell  you  how. 

Your  merchandise  undoubtedly,  is  being  marked 
to  your  satisfaction.  However,  it  may  be  costing 
you  $1.00  per  thousand  units  or  it  may  be  costing 
you  $2.00  per  thousand  units.  In  other  words,  unless 
you  have  timed  this  operation  and  researched  your 
own  marking  activities  your  payroll  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  department  may  be  twice  what  is  should 
be.  Again  the  question  can  be  answered  by  those 
especially  trained. 

It  may  be  that  your  receiving  department  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  certain  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances,  with  like  result.  Tell  your  problem — ask 
what  those  devices  may  be.  and  let  us  be  your 
advisers. 

Successful  Methods 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  erect  a  Traffic  organ¬ 
ization  by  simply  setting  up  a  chart  and  employing 
people  to  handle  the  movement  of  merchandise. 
Each  store  according  to  its  organization  problems 
will  have  to  work  the  thing  out  slowly.  The  first 
and  vital  need  is  to  provide  a  competent  man  with 
considerable  administrative  possibilities,  to  give 
him  a  portion  of  the  operations  to  begin  with — 
perhaps  only  the  receiving  room  or  the  marking 
room — and  from  time  to  time  adding  such  addit¬ 
ional  duties  as  may  seem  advisable.  And  at  all  times 
use  the  competent  machinery  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  definite  receiving 
record  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  manufacturers’ 
invoices  and  the  payment  of  transportation  bills. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  recording  channels 
for  all  irregularities  with  methods  laid  down  for 
the  follow-up  and  the  adjustment  or  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  these. 

There  is  also  required  a  definite  agency  for  the 
expediting  of  merchandise  in  transportation  which 
may  also  eventually  develop  into  a  transportation 
e.xpense  control.  It  is  normal  that  this  department 
should  also  work  toward  the  maintenance  and  pro- 


SELECTED  FOR  ECONOMY  IN  USE 

Loose  LE.\F  equipment  (or  use  by  department  stores  must  be 
simple  and  convenient  of  operation,  durable,  and  especially  adaptable 
for  the  pur|iose.  Kalamazoo  equipment  measures  up  to  these  exacting 
standards  and  has  been  selected  by  Hudson’s  of  Detroit,  Gimbel  Brothers  of 
New  York,  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  of  Philadelphia,  A.  Harris  &  Co., 
of  Dallas,  and  hundreds  of  other  progressive  stores  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  new  series  of  l»ookets  is  “Department  Store  Record  Keeping 
Equipment."  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Factories  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  and  Los  Angelas,  Calif. 
Safes  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gentlemen;  Name. 

Please  send  me  your  book-  \(idre 

let,  “Department  Store  -Ac¬ 
counting  Equipment."  City.... 
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motion  of  amicable  relations  with  the  carriers,  the 
extension  in  a  sense  of  your  ancient  friendship  with 
Joe,  the  freight  agent. 

Producing  Results 

There  should  be  provided  a  method  by  which 
invoices  should  first  be  received  in  the  Traffic  office 
and  there  registered  or  recorded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  Accounts  Payable  a  check  against 
this  operation.  This  will  bring  the  invoices  to  the 
Traffic  department,  where  they  belong,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  will  also  provide  the 
opportunity  to  give  precedence  to  invoices  for  mer¬ 
chandise  most  urgently  needed,  and  give  the  Traffic 
department  a  means  of  checking  its  own  errors,  in 
other  words,  of  assuming  itself  that  all  invoices  so 
registered  are  returned  and  promptly  passed  to  the 
Accounts  Payable  or  Expense  Payable  departments. 

Necessary  Records 

It  is  not  only  reasonable  but  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  receiving  record  definitely  indicate  against 
which  invoice  each  shipment  is  checked,  and  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  invoice  record  always 


carry  forward  the  numbers  or  facts  through  which 
the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  may  be  proved.  The 
controller  or  the  treasurer  should  demand  that  such 
a  record  be  maintained. 

The  Right  Man 

.Among  the  chief  considerations  the  selection 
of  the  man  stands  first.  After  his  selection  he 
must  maintain  close  contact  with  controller  or 
with  the  firm,  for  as  your  sales  force  is  trained  to 
represent  you  to  your  customers  so  must  he  truly 
represent  you  in  dealing  with  manufacturers  and 
the  carriers. 

These  are  but  a  few  vital  spots  and  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  or  amplified  according  to  the  needs  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  We  do  not  attempt  to  cover  the  broad 
subject  of  Traffic  nor  have  we  meant  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  store  which  rnight  profit  through  the 
establishment  or  amplification  of  a  Traffic  depart¬ 
ment.  We  simply  say,  “Group  like  operations  un¬ 
der  a  common  control — broaden  and  develop  a  vital 
arm  of  your  service — speed  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  toward  the  sales  ledger.” 


Merchants  Go  in  Trolley  Business  and  Everyone  Rides  Free 


'J'HE  MERCHANTS  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  got  togeth¬ 
er  to  stage  a  big  sale  day  early  in  March.  They 
wanted  to  make  business  hum,  and  that  meant 
that  trade  must  be  drawn  in  not  only  from  Lebanon, 
but  from  the  whole  trading  territory  thereabouts. 

One  of  our  members  there  called  in  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Reading  Transit  Company,  which 
operates  the  street  car  lines  in  Lebanon.  They  ar¬ 
ranged  between  them  for  the  merchants  to  lease 
the  lines  for  the  day  of  the  sale.  Automobiles  and 
buses  have  eaten  into  trolley  car  business  pretty 
badly.  The  traction  company  was  glad  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  that  would  give  it  publicity 
and  make  people  ride  its  cars. 

Newspaper  Co-operation 

Then  two  days  before  the  sales  the  newspapers 
carried  big  stories  announcing  that  everyone  would 
be  carried  free  on  the  trolleys  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Here  are  e.xcerpts 
from  the  news  story  which  show  how  the  plan  was 
arranged : 

“Next  Wednesday  will  witness  the  greatest  street 
car  party  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be 
the  extra  added  attraction  of  PROSPERITY  DAA\ 

Everybody  is  invited . The  News  (daily 

newspaper)  and  the  merchants  will  be  nominal 
lessees  of  the  traction  lines  between  nine  and  five, 
and  during  that  period  no  fares  will  be  collected. 
Anybody  can  ride  to  the  stores  or  to  work,  or 
anywhere  else.  All  free.  The  car  registers  will  be 
silenced  during  the  entire  day. 

“People  from  outside  Lebanon  will  be  charged 
no  fare  if  they  come  to  Lebanon,  but  if  they  expect 
to  go  to  other  points  in  the  cars  they  will  be 
charged  the  usual  fare  when  they  alight.  Leaving 


the  city,  or  riding  around  the  city,  no  fares  will  be 
asked  or  accepted.” 

The  article  went  on  to  describe  prizes  offered 
for  contests  which  would  be  awarded  on  the  day  of 
the  sale.  A  band  was  to  ride  around  the  city  during 
the  day  and  complete  the  holiday  spirit  with  en¬ 
livening  music. 

A  Big  Success 

Our  member  reports  that  the  stores  were  crowded 
to  capacity  during  the  entire  day  of  the  sale.  The 
sale,  he  said,  did  not  affect  the  regular  business  of 
the  stores,  but  attracted  new  customers  from  all 
parts  of  that  and  neighboring  counties.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  has  told  us  of  this  interesting  stunt  gives 
the  following  additional  facts : 

“The  sale  day  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  money  which 
the  merchants  had  to  spend  to  lease  the  trolley 
lines  was  all  returned  in  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  new  customers  gained. 

“As  you  know,  most  of  the  trolley  companies  in 
small  cities  are  desparately  in  need  of  business. 
We  capitalized  the  idea  of  a  mutual  proposition. 
A’ou  may  well  imagine  that  it  was  gratifying  to 
the  management  of  the  transportation  companies 
to  see  people  clamoring  to  board  their  cars.  They 
were  greatly  pleased,  as  were  the  merchants  who 
had  regular  Christmas  business  during  the  entire 
day.” 

Our  Lebanon  member  advises  us  very  generously 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  complete  details  to 
any  merchant  who  is  interested  in  this  sales  promo¬ 
tion  stunt.  Any  inquiries  directed  to  Associa¬ 
tion  headquarters  will  be  forwarded  to  him 
promptly. 
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Kimball  ^  ill  Head  Insurance  Bureau 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


panics’  interests  and  the  reciprocal  organizations, 
can  be  continued.  We  must  fully  recognize  that  to 
the  majority  of  our  members  the  great  proportion 
of  their  insurance  must  be  written  in  the  stock 
companies,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  members  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  reciprocal  organizations. 

Activities  Planned 

The  work  of  the  new  Insurance  Bureau  under 
Mr.  Kimball  will  be  simply  a  continuation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  work  of  the  Insurance  Committee. 
The  need  of  this  work  has  been  so  clearly  shown 
and  the  demands  made  upon  this  volunteer  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  so  heavy,  that  the  directors  rec¬ 
ognized  it  as  a  fitting  hour  in  which  to  definitely 
organize  this  service.  A  detailed  statement  of  plan 
cannot  as  yet  be  made,  but  in  general,  it  will  com¬ 
prise  the  following: 

1.  A  general  advisory  service  available  to  the 
members  at  all  times  concerning  their  insurance 
problems.  Members  should  early  recognize  the 
advantage  of  personal  discussion  of  their  problems 
with  Mr.  Kimball  when  they  are  in  New  York. 

2.  A  continuation  and  development  of  the  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance  service  which  has  been 
so  auspiciously  begun  by  the  approval  of  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball’s  form  by  the  stock  companies. 

3.  Development  of  a  central  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  of  fire  protective  apparatus  and  equipment  at 
minimum  prices. 

4.  Policy  inspection  service  linked  with  engi¬ 
neering  service  supplied  by  certain  stock  companies 
This  is  a  service  which  is  greatly  needed  by  the 
majority  of  our  stores.  The  committee  takes  this 
early  opportunity  of  commending  it  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  our  members.  It  will  include  the 
sending  of  all  insurance  policies  by  registered  mail 
to  Mr.  Kimball  in  New  York,  the  reply  to  a  very 
full  and  detailed  questionnaire  concerning  physical 
conditions  of  the  plant  and  a  very  attractive  and 
valuable  engineering  survey  made  through  the  co¬ 
operation  with  the  big  stock  companies. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  make  a  charge 
for  this  service,  but  the  charge  will  be  so  nominal 
that  practically  no  store  can  afford  to  be  without 
it.  It  will  run  possibly  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  a 
single  year’s  premiums.  It  will  readily  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  furnish  this 
service  without  a  nominal  charge.  Each  one  of  the 
members  of  the  .Association  would  immediately 
want  it  and  the  entire  time  of  the  Bureau  would 
thus  he  taken  up  for  years  to  come.  However,  the 
importance  of  this  inspection  service  is  so  clearly 
recognized  by  the  experience  of  the  Insurance 
Committee  these  past  years,  that  we  do  want  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  development  of 
this  work  among  our  members  this  coming  year. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  ONE  HALF 

TIME  and  COST 

Of  checking  invoices  in  your 
Accounts  Payable  Department,  on  the 

Mercedes  Automatic 


Mercedes  Model  No.  8 


The  only  machine  which  will  check  and  accum¬ 
ulate  cost  and  e.xtend  retail  accumulation,  on 
each  invoice,  in  one  operation,  simultaneously. 
Censorship  time  for  invoices  on: 

Cost  Price  Selling  Price 

Trade  Discount  Cash  Discount 

is  automatically  afforded  on  this  Mercedes, 
while  volume  production  of  invoice  checking 
goes  right  on. 

It  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 

Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation 

53rd  Roor,  Woolworth  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 

Mercedes  is  the  only  automatic  multiplying  and 
dividing  machine  in  the  world. 
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How  a  Training  Department  Aids  Better  Selling 

If  Sales  People  Are  to  Know  More  About  Things  They  Sell 
The  Buyer  Is  the  Logical  Person  to  Give  the  Instruction 

Address  by  Miss  Genevieve  Gordon,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Sale* 
Promotion  Division.  Personnel  Group  and  Store  Managers’  Division 


Everything  which  a  Training  Department 
does  is  for  “Better  Selling.”  In  our  efforts  to 
further  “Better  Selling,”  we  sometimes  over¬ 
look  the  tact  that  “Better  Selling”  depends  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  buyers.  Our  salespeople  must 
know  more  about  what  they  are  selling  and  it  is 
for  the  buyer  to  teach  them.  No  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  can  ever  take  the  place  of  a  buyer,  for  the 
major  portion  of  “Better  Selling,”  the  merchandise 
instruction,  must  be  his  responsibility.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  stores  the  management  and  service 
end  of  a  department  is  not  under  the  buyers’  con¬ 
trol,  but  in  no  store  is  there  anyone  who  knows 
more  about  the  merchandise  on  sale  than  the  per¬ 
son  who  bought  it.  A  buyer  cannot  get  around  his 
responsibility  to  give  his  salespeople  merchandise 
instruction. 

Behind  the  buyers  there  must  be  a  department 
whose  first  concern  is  not  the  merchandise,  but 
rather  the  co-ordination  of  merchandise  know¬ 
ledge.  This  is  what  the  Training  Department  aims 
to  do.  The  main  function  of  the  buyer  is  to  know 
merchandise.  Both  must  co-operate  in  order  to 
combine  these  two  functions  for  “Better  Selling.” 
One  must  transmit  its  function  to  the  other  in 
order  to  have  the  combination  of  teaching  merchan¬ 
dise  knowledge.  The  Training  Department  is  the 
one  to  transmit  teaching  methods  to  the  buyers 
whose  nearness  to  the  merchandise  makes  them 
the  only  logical  ones  to  give  this  instruction. 

Training  Buyers 

Training  for  buyers  in  every  modern  department 
store  today  includes  instruction  in  receiving,  mark¬ 
ing,  and  the  mechanics  of  buying.  But  does  it  stress 
the  importance  of  the  buyer’s  relation  to  the  sales¬ 
people?  Are  lessons  on  how  to  teach  merchandise 
included?  Isn’t  this  fully  as  important  as  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  buying?  Our  training,  heretofore,  has 
over-emphasized  one  side  of  the  buyer’s  duties  and 
neglected  the  other. 

In  some  cases  merchandise  is  placed  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  salespeople  are  expected  to  sell 
it  without  having  been  told  anything  about  it.  One 
salesman  in  a  furniture  department  may  tell  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  this  set  is  walnut;  another  man  in  the 
same  department  refers  to  it  as  gum  wood.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  sales  are  lost  through  this  very  lack  of 
exact  knowledge  on  the  salesman’s  part.  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  merchandise,  but  the 
buyer  has  not  fulfilled  his  job. 

The  best  way  for  a  buyer  to  give  his  salespeople 
merchandise  instruction  is  to  gather  them  in  a 
group  when  the  new  article  arrives  in  the  depart¬ 


ment  and  to  tell  them  all  the  points  which  made 
him  an  enthusiastic  buyer  of  that  particular  thing. 
Just  as  there  are  demonstration  sales  for  sales¬ 
people  so  there  shcJuld  be  demonstration  merchan¬ 
dise  meeting  for  buyers. 

Supervisory  ^  ork 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Bamberger  store  that  the  buyer  of  each  department 
have  a  meeting  whenever  new  goods  come  in.  One 
of  these  meetings  each  month  is  made  a  bit  more 
formal.  It  is  scheduled  to  occur  regularly  on  the 
same  day  of  each  month.  A  member  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department  sends  out  a  notice  reminding  the 
buyer  of  this  monthly  meeting  and  offers  the  de¬ 
partments  help  in  planning  it,  often  submitting  a 
list  of  suggested  topics  to  be  used.  Minutes  are 
written  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  firm  and 
other  interested  executives.  The  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  often  lends  the  dignity  of  his  presence  and 
gives  a  short,  pertinent  talk.  Members  of  the 
Training  Department  have  attended  as  many  meet¬ 
ings  as  possible,  but  since  they  occur  either  before 
or  after  store  hours,  a  night  force  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  cover  them  all.  However,  over  three 
hundred  of  these  meetings  were  attended  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Training  Department  this  past  year. 

After  the  meeting  the  buyers  who  seem  to  need 
the  most  help  are  followed-up  and  their  plans  for 
the  next  meeting  are  carefully  supervised.  Such 
a  careful  check-up  cannot  help  but  result  in  a  more 
effective  buying  staff  and  through  this  a  “Better 
Selling  Force.”  All  this  sounds  as  though  it  were 
a  Herculean  task,  but  I  find  the  buyers  most  co¬ 
operative  and  ready  to  visualize  the  results  of  this 
extra  tax  on  their  already  overcrowded  days. 

The  Training  Department  tried  to  co-operate 
with  both  the  service  and  the  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  store.  But  the  line  between  these  can 
never  be  defined  too  definitely.  Stores  which  draw 
this  line  make  a  mistake.  Improving  service  means 
“Better  Selling”  just  as  increasing  merchandise 
knowledge  of  the  salespeople  means  “Better  Sell- 
ing.” 

Too  often,  training  of  salespeople  ends  with  the 
initial  instruction.  The  older  salespeople  not  only 
make  mistakes  but  become  out  of  date  in  their 
ideas  and  develop  wrong  habits.  Consequently 
they  need  frequent  contacts  with  the  Training  De¬ 
partment.  One  way  to  teach  the  older  salespeople 
is  by  issuing  educational  bulletins ;  a  more  effective 
tvay  is  to  have  an  actual  personal  contact.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  what  we  call  Big  Group 
Meetings  of  salespeople  which  supplement  and 
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elaborate  system  notices  issued  by  the  store  Super¬ 
intendent  and  which  present  educational  problems. 
Our  salesforce  is  divided  into  six  equal  groups ; 
one-sixth  of  a  department  is  assigned  to  each 
group;  meetings  of  the  different  groups  are  held 
from  nine  to  nine-thirty  three  days  a  week.  The 
grouj)  which  meets  the  first  Tuesday  meets  again 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  December  and  the  summer  months.  Over 
12,000  salespeople  have  attended  the  past  year  with 
an  average  attendance  of  125. 

A  Good  Program 

These  meetings  afford  the  best  means  possible 
for  a  Training  Department  to  work  with  the  Sales 
Promotion  or  Store  Manager.  These  two  men  are 
invited  to  speak  at  the  meetings  and  they  frequently 
take  advantage  of  this.  Buyers  are  allowed  to 
come  and  bring  merchandise  in  which  the  store  as 
a  whole  would  be  interested;  demonstration  sales 
are  given ;  store  standards  and  ideals  are  e.xplained. 

A  member  of  the  Training  Department  conducts 
the  meeting.  First,  an  announcement  is  made  that 
the  salespeople  went  beyond  expectations  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  wrong  addresses  during  the 
past  month ;  over  70,000  more  saleschecks  were 
written  than  for  the  same  month  the  previous  year 
and  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  300  wrong  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  same  period,  an  encouraging  situ¬ 
ation.  The  store  doctor  gives  a  ten  minute  health 
talk  including  prevention  of  colds,  proper  diet, 
sleep,  and  bathing;  eyestrain,  the  importance  of 
play  in  the  workaday  life.  The  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  gives  an  interesting  talk  comparing  the  daily 
ad  to  an  invitation  which  is  sent  out  for  a  party. 
The  salespeople  are  the  hosts  and  hostesses  who 
are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  party.  He 
tries  to  make  them  realize  the  enormousness  of 
this  responsibility.  He  describes  how  plans  are 
made  for  months  ahead.  He  tries  to  impress  them 
with  the  fact  that  the  Advertising  Department  is 
of  no  avail  if  the  last  link  is  not  a  strong  one.  He 
tells  them  how  much  the  .Advertising  Department 
depends  on  them,  that  they  are  the  most  important 
factor  in  Sales  Promotion.  He  considers  the  sales¬ 
people  the  personality  of  store.  His  audience  re¬ 
sponds  to  this. 


'  Classifying  Personnel 

The  follow-up  on  the  part  of  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  of  new  salespeople  out  on  the  selling 
floor  is  very  essential,  especially  if  the  results  of 
the  follow-up  are  discussed  with  the  Employment 
Department.  In  following-up  new  co-workers  we 
use  a  card  on  which  are  written  the  comments 
first  of  the  instructor  in  the  system  class,  then  the 
comments  made  a  week  later  in  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  floorman  or  buyer,  and  what  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Training  Department  thinks  at  the  time 
of  the  follow-up  interview.  Here  is  a  card  for  a 
saleswoman  who  has  signed  her  name  “1.  M. 
Smart.”  Evidently  she  wasn’t,  for  the  class  in¬ 
structor  has  noted  on  the  card  that  she  “grasps 
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slowly  but  is  very  painstaking — pleasing  appear¬ 
ance — has  had  selling  experience.”  The  comment 
of  the  floorman  in  the  selling  department  is  that 
she  was  “just  average”  and  the  member  of  the 
Training  Department  who  was  interviewing  her 
found  that  she  was  “interested  in  her  stock  and 
had  well-written  saleschecks.” 

Perhaps  the  ensemble  of  all  these  comments  is 
that  she  is  average  which  n\ay  be  what  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Office  had  decided  on  engaging  her,  but 
the  details  are  used  by  the  person  to  whom  they 
will  be  most  helpful.  The  floorman  learns  from 
the  first  comment  that  the  girl  does  not  learn 
quickly  but  is  painstaking,  retentive  and  promising 
and  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  him  to  watch  her 
saleschecks  for  frequent  mistakes.  In  a  general 
way,  both  he,  the  Employment  Office  and  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department  know  what  to  expect  from  1.  M. 
Smart  by  pooling  their  joint  experience. 

Worthwhile  Benefits 

The  value  of  this  follow-up  to  the  new  co-worker 
is  that  it  creates  the  right  impression;  it  makes 
a  salesperson  feel  that  he  or  she  must  be  something 
worth  while  in  the  organization  to  deserve  this 
special  visit;  it  gives  the  Training  Department  a 
chance  to  check  up  its  own  training  and  to  see  that 
the  salesperson  is  following  system  instruction 
correctly ;  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
the  new  person  fits  in  the  department  and  to  find 
out  what  the  department  thinks  of  the  new  person ; 
and  lastly  it  creates  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  Training  and  Employment  departments. 

Salespeople  who  sell  at  aisle  tables  or  bargain 
tables  need  special  attention  for  they  must  sell 
merchandise  which  they  have  never  seen  before 
and  may  never  see  again.  Too  many  buyers  shout 
for  tables  and  then  dump  their  merchandise  on  the 
table  expecting  to  put  over  something  big  without 
considering  their  most  important  aids,  the  sales¬ 
people.  If  you  are  confronted  with  the  aisle  table 
problems,  have  your  buyers  sit  down  and  write 
out  the  selling  points  of  merchandise,  such  as,  ma¬ 
terials,  size,  colors  and  special  selling  points  so 
that  this  list  may  be  placed  on  the  table.  The  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  typed  on  a  special  card  that  can  be 
fitted  into  a  small  pad  similar  to  a  desk  blotter 
pad,  one  for  each  table.  This  card  does  not  take 
the  place  of  the  morning  talk  the  buyer  or  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  gives  the  salespeople;  but  it  remains  as 
a  permanent  record  of  the  selling  facts  about  the 
merchandise  and  is  especially  helpful  for  those  who 
did  not  hear  the  morning  talk.  You  will  find  that 
the  aisle  table  salespeople  will  use  the  information 
and  “Better  Selling”  can  not  help  but  result. 

In  our  store  these  details  work  automatically 
due  to  the  ruling  of  the  merchandise  board;  that 
no  buyers  may  retain  tables  after  they  have  been 
assigned,  unless  they  have  made  out  the  necessary 
card  of  information. 

We  try  to  have  our  drivers  feel  that  the  Delivery 
is  a  sales  as  well  as  a  service  department.  No 
service  to  a  customer  is  to  be  overlooked  by  a 


driver  whether  it’s  helping  to  put  out  a  fire  in  an 
automobile,  climbing  to  second  story  window  of 
someone’s  house  in  order  to  get  in  to  open  the 
door  because  the  housewife  has  locked  herself  out, 
or  helping  customers  who  want  special  attention. 
For  example,  the  woman  who  frankly  explained  that 
she  phoned  Bamberger’s  and  ordered  something 
just  because  she  wanted  the  driver  to  call.  It  seems 
that  the  dumbwaiter  was  out  of  order,  her  janitor 
was  sick,  she  lived  on  the  top  floor  and  she  said 
she  knew  the  driver  would  be  willing  to  carry  down 
her  garbage  for  her.  Such  is  the  reputation  of  our 
drivers  and  we  must  teach  the  novices  to  live  up 
to  it. 

When  a  store  establishes  a  certain  standard  for 
service,  it  is  often  taxed  to  the  last  degree  by  some 
exacting  customers  who  never  know  when  to  stop. 
One  woman  telephoned  the  store  in  the  midst  of 
the  Christmas  rush  and  said,  “Isn’t  your  driver 
supposed  to  wait  if  I  ask  him  to?”  Upon  being  as¬ 
sured  in  the  affirmative  she  said,  “Well,  He’s  only 
waited  a  half  hour  and  I’m  still  deciding!”  Our 
special  training  course  for  new  delivery  helpers 
emphasizes  service  and  courtesy  to  customers  even 
in  such  trying  circumstances. 

Part-time  salespeople  seldom  receive  the  instruc¬ 
tion  that  regular  salespeople  do  because  they  are 
only  in  the  department  when  it  is  busiest.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  these  people  once  a  month  is  recommended 
at  which  the  store  policies  and  ideals  are  explained. 
If  you  have  such  a  things  as  regular  contingents, 
those  who  come  in  every  Saturday  or  every  time 
you  need  them,  this  group  too  should  have  some 
special  training. 

A  group  of  people  in  the  store  who  often  lack 
an  appreciation  of  store  spirit  in  the  most  co-oper¬ 
ative  sense  of  the  word  are  those  who  are  there 
only  for  a  short  time.  Demonstrators,  part-time 
salespeople,  and  contingents  are  in  this  group. 
Demonstrators,  perhaps  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
salesforce,  need  a  talk  on  store  policy  and  sales¬ 
manship.  Often  these  temporary  members  of  an 
organization  do  not  reach  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  because  they  do  not  write  saleschecks.  They 
represent  the  store  to  customers  and  should  never 
be  neglected  in  training  work. 

Educate  the  Customer 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  important  contacts 
that  a  Training  Department  can  make  is  with  the 
customer.  “Better  Selling”  may  be  furthered  by 
educating  the  customers  as  well  as  people  within 
the  store.  A  page  from  our  store  policy  booklet, 
which  is  given  to  all  new  salespeople,  was  pictured 
in  our  advertisement  not  long  ago  to  explain  our 
price  policy.  The  more  customers  know  and  under¬ 
stand  about  the  problems  of  a  department  store, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  they  will  co-operate. 

Rotary  Clubs  hearing  that  we  have  discussed  be¬ 
fore  one  of  their  organizaitons  the  subject  “Behind 
the  Scenes  in  One  of  America’s  Great  Stores”  invite 
us  to  attend  their  meeting  in  various  towns.  The 
same  thing  happens  with  women’s  clubs.  Our  talk 
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on  “Personnel  Work  in  a  Large  Store”  seemed 
to  interest  this  group.  “Shopping  in  a  Department 
Store,”  a  talk  illustrated  with  different  qualities 
of  hosiery,  and  silk  underwear,  and  dresses  is  en¬ 
lightening  to  a  Home  Economics  Qub  or  a  college. 
Much  more  might  be  done  in  this  educating  of 
customers  outside  the  store. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities,  i'ou  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  fori  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  zvrite  us : 


ADVERTISING  OR  SALES  MANAGER 

Early  training  covered  many  phases  of  retail  store  oper¬ 
ation.  Well  qualified  for  publicity  directorship  or  sales  man¬ 
agership.  Knows  department  store  from  selling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  angles.  Particularly  successful  in  co-ordinating 
advertising  and  merchandising  activities.  Interested  in  large 
organization  but  will  consider  association  with  smaller  store 
where  he  might  become  assistant  to  owner  and  acquire 
financial  interest. 


CONTROLLER 

Accountant  of  unusual  ability  who  has  had  over  twenty 
years’  experience  in  this  line  of  work.  Integrity,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  commended  by  former  executive. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  EXECUTIVE 

Has  had  15  years’  experience  in  the  New  York  market. 
For  12  years,  he  managed  the  N.  Y.  Office  of  a  large 
Western  department  store.  Knows  markets  and  is  a  good 
judge  of  merchandise.  Can  write  market  reports.  He  is  a 
good  executive  and  works  well  with  people. 

BOYS’  CLOTHING  BUYER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  buying  popular  priced  and  best 
grades.  Knows  the  market  and  understands  turnover, 
good  refernecs: 


SILK  BUYER 

Experienced  Can  furnish  best  New  York  City  Whole¬ 
sale  references  as  to  ability  and  habits. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Experience  covers  receiving  and  marking  merchandise, 
reserve  stock,  shipping  and  delivery,  purchasing  and  sup¬ 
plies,  elevator  operation,  building  and  fixture  maintenance, 
power  plant,  salvage,  watchman  service,  etc. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE 

For  a  long  period  of  years  has  worked  in  the  commission 
business  and  is  Assistant  Manager  of  a  Parisian  concern 
dealing  principally  with  the  United  States.  Desires  to  con¬ 
duct  buying  office  in  Paris  for  any  American  store  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  French  market. 


Coun^rboi/ 


PACKAGE  TAPING 
MACHINE 


HE  first  automatic  taping  machine 
ever  made  is  the  COUXTERBOY.  This 
machine  differs  from  all  others  in  that 
the  human  factor  is  eliminated  from 
the  moistening  just  as  the  adding  machine  has 
eliminated  it  from  the  adding  of  numbers.  The 
moistening  operation  is  automatic. 

No  matter  how  rushed  your  packer  is  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  each  piece  of  tape  will 
be  moistened  exactly  the  same  as  every  other 
piece,  and  perfectly,  because  of  the  Counterboy 
Automatic  Brush  Unit. 

This  Automatic  Brush  Unit  consists  of  a  fine 
Rubberset  brush  which  brings  up  precisely  the 
correct  amount  of  moisture  from  the  water  tank 
to  the  tape.  Two  scientific  principles,  capillary 
attraction  and  gravity,  acting  against  each  other, 
regulate  the  flow  of  water  automatically. 

The  foundation  of  successful  package  taping 
is  the  MACHINE.  The  Counterboy  never 
sleeps,  never  gets  careless.  It  is  your  insurance 
that  every  package  leaving  your  establishment 
will  be  safe,  economical,  and  a  builder  of  good 
will  for  your  business. 

BETTER  PACKAGES,  Inc. 

153  Waverly  Place  New  York 
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Mail  Order  Advertising  on  School  Book  Covers 

Sears-Roebuck  and  Other  National  Advertisers  Use  Space 
On  Wrappers  Used  to  Protect  Oklahoma’s  Free  Text  Books 


SCHOOLCHILDREN  in  Oklahoma  are  having 
impressed  upon  their  young  minds  in  a  most 
unusual  manner  that  “The  Best  Lesson  to 
Learn”  is  the  “Lesson  of  Thrift.”  No  exception  can 
be  taken  to  that  in  itself.  But  it  has  aroused  retail 
merchants  in  that  state,  because  the  textbook  from 
which  the  lesson  in  thrift  is  to  be  learned  is  the 
catalogue  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  big  mail 
order  house. 

How  It  Happens 

Before  quoting  this  announcement  to  Oklahoma’s 
schoolchildren, the  manner  of  its  presentation  should 
be  explained.  The  state  supplies  free  textbooks  for 
all  grade  schools  and  is  distributing  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  a  brown  paper  wrapper  of  the  cheapest  sort. 
This  wrapper  quite  definitely  has  gone  into  busi¬ 
ness.  On  the  front  are  two  advertisements,  one 
for  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and  the  other  for 
Coca  Cola.  Each  has  an  appeal  directed  to  children. 

The  back  of  the  paper  wrapper  has  at  the  bottom 
an  announcement  signed  by  State  Superintendent 
M.  A.  Nash  asking  that  free  textbooks  be  cared 
for  properly  and  ordering  that  the  wrapper  be  used 
to  cover  them  “according  to  the  directions  of  your 
teacher.”  Above  this  is  the  educational  effort  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  It  reads  as  follows : 

The  Best  Lesson  to  Learn 

While  you  are  learning  your  lessons  at  school  and 
at  home,  there  is  one  lesson  that  you  must  not  over¬ 
look — the  lesson  of  thrift. 

You  are  taught  this  lesson  best  at  the  World’s 
Largest  Store,  where  savings  are  guaranteed  on 
every  order.  You  learn  it  well  by  frequent  use  of 
our  Big  General  Catalog,  which  our  customers  call 
THE  THRIFT  BOOK  OF  A  NATION. 

If  there  isn’t  a  copy  of  our  New  Big  General 
Catalog  in  your  home,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  one.  It  contains  30,000  bargains  on  almost 
everything  needed  for  the  family,  the  home,  the 
farm,  the  shop  and  the  automobile. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 

These  schoolbooks  go  into  nearly  every  home  in 
the  state,  are  constantly  before  the  child  and  thus 
impress  the  name  of  the  big  mail  order  house  on 
the  child’s  mind.  One  of  our  Oklahoma  members 
holds  that  the  action  of  the  school  authorities  in 
permitting  this  advertising  to  be  placed  on  the 
covers — 15,000  of  them  in  his  own  county  alone — 
is  an  imposition  on  the  taxpayers  and  unfair  to 
state  business  in  general. 

Policy  Condemned 

The  action  of  the  school  authorities  in  accepting 
the  advertising — whether  it  be  from  a  mail  order 
house  or  any  other  business — is  open  to  question 


as  a  matter  of  right  policy.  The  concerns  whose 
appeals  are  printed  on  the  covers,  whether  they 
took  the  space  because  it  was  offered  them  or  sug¬ 
gested  the  scheme  to  the  school  authorities,  can¬ 
not  be  criticized  for  grasping  such  an  opportunity. 

The  value  of  this  advertising  must  be  judged  by 
every  man  in  his  own  way.  We  have  an  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  similar 
concessions  in  other  states,  now  that  Oklahoma  has 
let  down  the  gates.  There  are  two  obvious  courses 
open  to  merchants  who  would  protect  themselves 
against  this  situation. 

The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  public  spirited, 
is  to  protest  strongly  to  the  state  school  authorities 
against  the  use  of  public  property  for  private  ex¬ 
ploitation.  It  is  contrary  to  all  good  government 
practice  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  to  permit 
private  business  to  tack  its  advertising  on  any  arti¬ 
cle,  property  or  building  which  has  been  purchased, 
built  or  sustained  with  money  taken  from  the  cit¬ 
izens  in  the  form  of  taxes.  It  requires  little  imag¬ 
ination  to  visualize  how  far  this  abuse  might  go. 

The  Wrong  Method 

The  protest  should  be  based  on  the  ground  we 
have  outlined.  The  moment  selfish  interests  of  the 
merchants  or  any  other  class  of  business  are  ad¬ 
vanced  as  an  argument  why  some  other  business 
should  be  denied  a  privilege,  the  protest  will  fall 
down.  If  the  demand  is  made  that  the  bookcovers 
shall  not  be  used  for  private  exploitation,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  outside  concerns  are  accorded  this 
privilege  is  no  real  argument  against  it.  The 
answer  will  be  that  the  protestors  should  have 
grasped  the  opportunity  themselves. 

That  brings  up  the  second  course  we  have  in 
mind.  If  the  school  authorities  are  determined  to 
sell  this  space  as  advertising,  mail  order  houses  and 
others,  like  house-to-house  canvassers,  who  might 
welcome  such  a  chance,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
beat  the  local  merchants  to  securing  it.  Granting 
that  the  space  is  going  to  be  sold,  merchants  in  the 
various  communities  could  make  a  very  strong 
case  for  their  own  demand  that  it  be  sold  to  them. 
To  sit  by  and  let  the  outside  competitor  take  it 
away  is  not  the  aggressive  way  to  meet  competion. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Association  is  not 
in  favor  of  such  use  of  school  book  covers  as  a 
general  principle.  The  best  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  stop  entirely  the  sale  of  this  space  for 
advertising.  But  if  the  space  is  available,  don’t  let 
somebody  in  Chicago,  New  York  or  Indianapolis 
appropriate  it  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
people  in  your  community  that  their  money  can  be 
spent  to  better  advantage  outside  the  home  town. 
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THE  NEW  MODEL  23 


REMINGTON  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


Equipped  with  Twin  Cylinder 

This  machine  provides  the  maximum  of  EFFICIENCY,  SPEED,  and  ACCURACY  in  your  hook* 
keeping  department.  It  has  heen  designed  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  department 
store  accounting,  and  combines  every  feature  essential  to  successful  mechanical  bookkeeping. 

An  ITEMIZED  CUSTOMER’S  STATEMENT,  in  duplicate,  and  a  CONDENSED  LEDGER  are 
written,  and  mechanically  balanced  in  one  operation.  All  totals  of  debits  and  credits  are  automat¬ 
ically  accumulated,  thus  furnishing  an  immediate  and  positive  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

A  few  6f  the  outstanding  points  of  Remington  tion,  unequaled  speed  of  operation,  perfect 
leadership  in  the  bookkeeping  machine  field  adaptability,  surpassing  durability,  absolute 
are:  simplicity  of  operation,  ease  of  opera-  completeness. 


A'practical  demonstration  of  this  machine,  as  applied  to  your  own  individual  requirements  is  yours  for  the  askina,  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  on  your  part.  This  demonstration  will  convince  you  of  its  unrivaled  efficiency  for  this  class  of  work. 

This  and  other  models  of  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines  will  be  exhibited  at  the  conventions  of  the : 

RETAIL  CREDIT  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION,  MINNEAPOLIS  ...June  9-13th 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS,  DAYTON,  O . June  15-19th 

Do  not  fail  to  visit  these  exhibits  if  you  attend  these  conventions.  If  you  cannot  be  present  personally  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  representatives  who  will  attend. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Acccuniing  Mocft™  D,parimM  BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 
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Copies  Available  of  Certificate  of 
Principles  of  Business  Conduct 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  THE 
BULLETIN  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  had  voted  to  approve  the  “Principles 
of  Business  Conduct”  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  These  principles 
— there  are  fifteen  of  them — are  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  statement  of  honest,  efficient  business  pol¬ 
icy  to  which  every  retail  merchant  will  subscribe. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
provided  a  large,  handsome  certificate  of  the  “Prin¬ 
ciples”  for  display  at  the  headquarters  of  this  As¬ 
sociation.  Smaller  copies  of  this  certificate  will  be 
provided  for  each  member  of  the  Association  who 
individually  subscribes  to  the  “Principles.”  On 
this  certificate  will  be  placed  the  name  of  the  store 
and  the  name  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Our  members — and  all  of  them  should  do  so — 
may  secure  this  certificate  if  they  will  notify  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  that  they 
desire  the  certificate.  Such  requests  will  be  trans- 
mittted  to  the  United  States  Chamber  promptly  so 
that  the  certificates  may  be  inscribed  and  forwarded 
to  stores. 


The  Study  of  Store  Organization 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


Retail  Organization  will  be  the  keystone  of  better 
service  to  the  community,  for  organization  un¬ 
questionably  is  the  force  which  directs  the  efforts 
of  the  human  beings  within  the  business. 

Co-ordination  of  the  duties  of  the  individuals  in 
a  retail  store  in  a  manner  which  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  business  is  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Many  types  of  organization  are  func¬ 
tioning  with  varying  success.  The  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  many  of  these  organizations  differ  ma¬ 
terially.  One  ideal  type  would  not  fit  all  stores. 
It  is  equally  true  that  all  the  types  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  are  not  satisfactory  or  economical. 

The  committee  proposes  to  present  in  its  report 
those  methods  which  have  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each 
store  to  apply  the  information  the  committee  gives 
him  upon  the  basis  of  the  personnel  which  is  avail¬ 
able  and  the  kind  of  business  he  wishes  to  run. 

The  Committee  on  the  Fundamentals  of  Retail 
Organization  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehmann  Bros., 
New  York  bankers,  as  its  Advisor  in  this  work. 
Mr.  Mazur’s  fitness  ‘has  been  shown  convincingly 
by  his  waitings  and  addresses  to  this  Association 
and  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  retail  organization 
and  development. 

THE  BULLETIN  this  month  contains  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Mazur  which  provides  a  most  inter¬ 


esting  explanation  of  “The  Logic  of  Department 
Store  Organization.”  It  contains  many  of  the  basic 
ideas  along  which  the  Association’s  study  will  be 
developed.  By  all  means  read  it  and  give  us  your 
reactions. 


Organizing  Central  Stock  Control 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


2.  Is  control  centralized  and  responsibility 
for  accuracy  assigned? 

X.  ORGANIZATION  AND  COSTS 

1.  Number  of  people  employed? 

2.  Is  payroll  proportionate  to  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled? 

3.  What  resource  for  obtaining  stock  clerks? 

4.  What  promotional  opportunities  for  stock 
clerks? 

5.  What  basis,  if  any,  for  determining  unit 
costs : 

a.  per  issue  pieces 

b.  per  issue  dollars 

c.  per  entry  on  stock  records 

d.  ratio  to  Department  sales. 

Pr()i)erly  organized  stock  work  which  has  been 
carefully  and  judiciously  fitted  to  the  requirements 
of  any  business  should  show  decided  advantages  in 
the  reductions  of  the  inventory,  and  the  bringing 
to  the  front  of  slow'  moving  items,  and  of  service 
to  customers. 

Where  the  stock  is  carefully  kept,  it  w'ill  show 
items,  which  are  not  moving,  and  permit  special 
effort  being  made  to  sell  these.  It  will  prevent  loss 
and' damage  from  careless  handling;  it  should  re¬ 
duce  larcenv,  and  finally,  cause  any  item  which 
is  in  stock  to  be  easily  located,  and  give  better 
service  to  the  customers. 

Stock  records,  likewise,  have  certain  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  in  giving  the  history  of  any  and  all  items 
in  stock.  These  records  are  the  medium  which  the 
buying  organization  can  use  to  determine  what 
lines  are  moving,  to  assure  themselves  of  suffici¬ 
ent  quantity  of  wanted  items  being  on  hand.  Their 
particular  value  is  in  determining  size  demand, 
and  preventing  loading  in  the  end  sizes.  Stock 
records  can  and  should  be  made  the  basis  for  future 
plans.  They  show  clearly  the  least  amount  of  stock 
which  can  be  safely  carried  in  any  item,  the  great¬ 
est  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the 
total  amount  required  for  a  given  period.  They 
keep  liabilities  or  slow  moving  stock  constantly 
before  the  proper  persons,  and  furnish  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  a  basis  for  discontinuing  non-profit- 
able  items. 

The  forward  looking  merchant  can  readily  see 
that  the  combination  of  proper  stock  care  and 
adequate  records  w'ill  reduce  stock  markdowns  and 
stock  shortages,  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  buying, 
and  in  both  w'ays  contribute  materially  to  the 
profits  of  the  business. 
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What  Service  Does  a  Fabric-Measuring 

Machine  Give? 


PRESENT  DAY  requirements  demand  a  machine  which  gives 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  a  square  deal  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  to  the  salesman  and  to  the  customer  — a  machine  with 
a  positive  visible  starting  point  and  an  automatic  stop,  which  locks 
when  the  correct  yardage  has  been  measured. 

The  first  fabric  measuring  machine  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  helped  to  speed  up  sales  transactions,  and  to  cut  down  daily  over¬ 
measurement  losses  from  the  use  of  yard  sticks  and  brass-tack  indica¬ 
tors.  But  it  did  not  eliminate  all  of  the  merchant’s  over  measure¬ 
ment  losses,  because  it  depended  entirely  on  the  operator. 

Our  service  men  have  been  privileged  to  supervise  the  rechecking  ot 
a  substantial  number  of  piece  goods  sales  made  in  many  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores.  This  research  work  was  conduaed  to  help  determine 
the  individual  percentage  of  gross  sale  loss,  and  the  approximate 
national  average.  Many  merchants  were  found  to  be  sustaining 
through  over  measurement,  losses  representing  of  gfoss  sale  — 


in  some  instances  more.  And  the  customer  seldom  benefited  by  the 
extra  inches  obtained  because  the  surplus  was  thrown  away. 

Yard-O-Meter  was  built  to  meet  an  insistent  demand  for  a  machine 
which  would  require  the  operator,  no  matter  how  inexperienced  or 
how  busy,  to  give  absolute  accuracy.  This  required  doing  away  with 
springs  and  gears  which  mean  lost  motion  in  any  machine  after  it  is 
used  a  short  time.  Yard-O-Meter  adopted  the  micrometer  or  scien¬ 
tific  principle  for  accuracy — a  gearless  machine  of  simple  yet  sturdy 
construction. 

Naturally  this  machine  won  tavorable  recognition  from  the  time  it 
was  introduced.  Many  voluntary  letters  of  commendation  have 
come  to  us  from  pleased  customers,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  re¬ 
ordered  several  times.  Yard-O-Meter  does  more  and  costs  less  than 
any  fabric  measuring  machine  on  the  market.  Our  service  men  are 
everywhere.  We  will  gladly  arrange  for  a  demonstration  without 
obligation  and  explain  the  scope  of  our  service  plan. 


General  Offices 
and  Factory 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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New  York  Office 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bld'g. 
130  West  42nd  St. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIM 


THE  GREATEST  ENDORSEMENT  EVER  MADE 

There  is  no  greater  endorsement  of  the  New  A  feature  line  in  every  sense  embodying  a  practical 
Way  wardrobe  line  than  the  mention  of  its  almost  idea  to  fit  the  need  of  every  Ready-to-Wear  depart- 

universal  adoption  by  leading  stores  throughout  ment,  depending  upon  whatever  degree  of  utility, 

die  country.  appearance  and  service  required. 

Wherever  attractive  display,  protection  to  mer-  Why  not  investigate  the  New  Way  wardrobes  and 
chandise,  ease  in  handling,  rapid  tum-overs  and  cabinets  which  have  helped  to  increase  the  margin  of 

speed  in  selling  at  lowest  cost  is  desired,  New  Way  legitimate  profit  for  thousands  of  merchants  and  in¬ 
wardrobes  will  fulfill  every  requirement.  cidendy  made  their  stores ’’garment  headquarters”? 

Information,  together  nith  illustrations  and  prices,  upon  request 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  Complete  Store  Et/uipment 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  -  PORTLAND,  ORE.  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


